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Dr. RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
recently was the guest of the Theosophical Society at Adyar 


ON 


THE WATCH-TOWER 


Bv THE EDITOR 


The Convention 
T will indeed be both strange 
and sad to have a Convention 
without either of our great brethren, 
but this is what we have to face 
towards the end of this month. 
I hope we shall face it with a 
large and representative gathering, 
for that which we may lack in the 
fineness of their quality we must 
make up for in the vigour of our 
quantity. Dr. Besant's first Con- 
vention Lectures were given, I 
think, in 1893 at Adyar, and, with 
the exception of the year 1897, 
she continued them uninterruptedly 
until 1908. In 1911 she resumed 
the lectures, continuing in 1912 
and 1913. She did not lecture 
in 1914 or in 1917—the year of 
her Presidentship of the Indian 
National Congress, but she lectured 
in 1915 and onwards until 1930. 
In 1931 she made a brief but 
wonderful appearance, giving the 
assembled delegates a vivid touch of 
her warrior self. Bishop Leadbeater 
gave his first Convention Lecture 
in 1925. Ever since 1914 he had 
been in Australia, returning there 
after the Jubilee Convention of 1925. 


With the exception of the year 
1917, either she or Bishop Lead- 
beater has been present at the 
International Conventions of the 
Society for the last thirty-six years. 
The Convention of 1934 will be 
the first to take place without the 
physical presence of one or other 
of them since 1897, with the one 
exception of 1917. We must make 
it worthy of them. 

* 


* * 
Real Greatness 


Mr. Winston Churchill has been 
writing about the tragedy of the 
twentieth century, and he tells us: 


I believe in personality. But the 
tragedy of the twentieth century is that 
the development of human beings lags far 
behind the growth of their undertakings. 
We live in an age of great events and 
litle men; and if we are not to become 
the slaves of our own systems or sink 
oppressed among the mechanisms we have 
ourselves created, it will only be by the 
bold efforts of originality, by repeated 
experiment, by free and continual dis- 
cussion of all things, and by the dispassion- 
ate consideration of the results of sustained 
and unflinching thought. 


I think there is much to be 
said for the point of view thus 
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expressed. But I am not prepared 
to agree that we live in an age of 
great events and little men, unless 
Mr. Churchill is thinking of those 
at the top. I do agree that for 
the most part this age of great 
events has as yet had only a few 
great men at the top, though some 
there undoubtedly are. But there 
are, thank God, a number of 
great men and women elsewhere, 
among what we call the general 
public—more than perhaps Mr. 
Churchill realizes. And their 
greatness does not consist in power 
of leadership, in the ability to 
become outstanding, but rather 
in the fact that they incarnate 
the spirit of the age on the 
threshold of which we now stand. 
They embody a constructive dis- 
satisfaction with things as they 
are, an eagerness for great ideals 
and for the means wherewith to 
achieve such ideals, a keen desire 
for justice and happiness as the 
right of all, a yearning to tread 
paths other than those already 
being trodden by orthodoxy and 
conventionality. And they embody 
these signs of real greatness in 
spite of and not because of those 
at the top. 

With a few exceptions there is, 
it is true, no great leadership in 
the outer world, though the 
greatness which exists underneath 
will before very long incarnate in 
great leadership at the top. But 
Mr. Winston Churchill has natur- 
ally failed to notice those leaders 
who, from the new age, have been 
beckoning to the old. Blavatsky, 
Olcott, Besant, Leadbeater and 
Krishnamurti will mean nothing 
to Mr. Churchill Yet they it is 
who have been in no small measure 
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showing the way to the future. 
Krishnamurti is stressing in his 
own splendid way that very spirit 
which Mr. Churchill considers vital 
to take us out of slavery into free- 
dom. And in their own somewhat 
different, though no less vital, 
ways, Blavatsky, Olcott, Besant 
and Leadbeater have blazed the 
trail from past and present to 
future. Greatness is often un- 
recognized by its surroundings, and 
the more real it is the more is it 
likely to pass unnoticed, especially 
by those who are confined within 
the limitations of the lower mind, 
however brilliant the latter may be. 
But when these days are past, long 
past, the world will begin to 
realize that in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries it treasured 
jewels the value of which it had 
not then the means to appraise. 
* 


* * 
“ Untheosophic ” 

I am often being asked what I 
think of this or that system of 
government, or of this or that 
dictator. I have, of course, like 
everybody else, my own individual 
views such as they are, and I am 
prepared to be quite emphatic 
about them. But as editor of this 
journal I have to remember that 
our Society and our Sections in- 
clude members of the most diverse 
opinions and convictions. And 
every sincere and honest opinion is, 
in a measure, as good as any other 
sincere and honest opinion. No 
one has a monopoly of the truth, 
and every one has a modicum of 
it. I confess I have little patience 
with those who damn as untheo- 
sophic views contrary to their own. 
The adjective " untheosophic " 
must be applied with the 
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greatest caution, for it is the thin 
end of the wedge of ortho- 
doxy, tyranny, inquisition, e£ 
hoc genus omne. When sometimes 
I hear denunciations of this or 
that dictator, of this or that 
system of government, or when, 
per contra, 1 hear exaltations I 
have only to think of those who, 
in all sincerity and in a Theo- 
sophic spirit to them no less true, 
hold views diametrically oppos- 
ed. Even during the short period 
that has elapsed since I became 
President, I have received letters 
telling me that I must at all 
costs condemn as untheosophic 
such and such political activity, 
such and such a system, such and 
such opinions. It is not for me 
to take sides, but to see that no 
sides are excluded from representa- 
tion within our Society which 
declare that they work for brother- 
hood. Within our Society, if 
nowhere else, differences, however 
acute, recognize that solidarity 
has pre-eminence of place. With- 
in our Society solidarity and 
difference live together, or should 
live together, in pérfect accord, 
as indeed they should every- 
where else. X extols the Hitler 
regime. Y  abhors it. A is 
an ardent fascist. B regards 
fascism as the destroyer of peace. 
C is all for Russia and the Russian 
spirit. To D Russia is anathema. 
E is a fervent anti-vivisectionist. 
F justifies vivisection. G is for 
nationalization. H is uncompro- 
misingly opposed. And so through 
the rest of the alphabet. The 
glory of our Society is that in the 
light of the supreme Truth it 
incarnates the whole alphabet ever 
exalts the greater brotherhood of 


the One Life, even while every 
letter is hard at work carrying the 
fiery cross of its own individual 
conception of what the One Life 
really is. And each member of the 
Society, by virtue of his member- 
ship, knows a truth larger than his 
own truths, seeks to understand it 
and to live it. What is Truth? 
Each one of us-must answer that 
question—for ourselves. But who 
shall dare answer it—for all? The 
Theosophical Society hints at, 
though it does not declare, an 
answer to which all can subscribe. 
Part of the answer is explicit—the 
truth of universal brotherhood. 
But another part of the answer is 
hidden—in Theosophy. 


Towards the New "Ade 

There is always another side 
to al human judgments, and 
nowhere is there  infallibility, 
even among the most emphatic. 
To take two examples, Germany 
and Russia. Most people are 
very sharply divided with regard 
to both these countries, and the 
condemnation of either is, on the 
part of those so inclined, quite 
sweeping. Yet there is the good 
side to each, as there is also the 
bad. The correspondent of a 
London newspaper in Germany, 
who was expelled by the German 
Government, writes a number of 
things which show the good side 
in high relief. German children 
“worship " Hitler. German women 
are grateful to Hitler "for the 
increased respect paid to them . . . 
for the improvement in public 
morality". Farmers have been 
given a new status " by making it 
impossible for them to be sold up 
or to leave their homes". “A 
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new mysticism of Race and Land 
teaches citizens to love the soil.” 

Is there much to offset against 
all this? No doubt. But let 
the Theosophist be impersonal, 
and weigh with careful accu- 
racy, perceiving the bad, but 
always giving due credit for the 
good. As for Russia, be the 
conditions what they may, in their 
midst is surely rising anew the 
spirit of Russia in the arts, in 
music, in dancing. A short time 
ago a festival was held at Lenin- 
grad, and foreign visitors were 
immensely impressed by the wealth 
of artistic presentation and the 
genius of some of Russia’s youth. 
A new Pavlova is rising in the 
Russian East, and many musicians 
of outstanding power, most of 
them quite young. 


The Larger Vision i 

As we survey the world we must 
be careful to see the signs of the 
new age in the midst of what we 
may regard as the evils of the old. 
Defects, injustices, wrongs, cruel- 
ties, are everywhere. No nation is 
without them. But God's in His 
heaven, and that heaven is not far 
off but in our very world itself. 
For my own part, it is my happi- 
ness to visit country after country 
recognizing perhaps the weaknesses, 
but rejoicing in the strength which 
is always to be perceived by those 
who have the eyes to see. Each 
one of us must beware of allowing 
our respective temperamental nar- 
rownesses to blind us to that which 
lies outside their frontiers. We 
live in opinion-tight compartments, 
and view with suspicion compart- 
ments other than those filled as 
are ours. In these days both 
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democracies and dictatorships have 
their alloted work to do, and while 
our sympathies and our convictions 
may be with one or the other, we 
must remember that the Inner, 
Government of the world uses 
many instruments, even those of 
which we so emphatically and so 
self-righteously disapprove ! There 
is no perfection anywhere in this 
outer world, and our real Rulers 
must perforce use imperfect in- 
struments towards the achievement 
of Their great ends. We Theo- 
sophists have the wonderful 
opportunity of using a judgment 
based on knowledge which the outer 
world does not yet possess. We 
know a little more of the mecha- 
nism whereby the world moves 
forward on its appointed way. We 
may, if we so choose, rest content 
with those surface-judgments which 
the world as a whole employs. 
Or we may perceive everywhere 
the Great Purpose being worked 
out. There is not a country to-day 
which is not slowly but surely 
moving onwards into the new age. 
Let us train ourselves to perceive 
the movement no less than any 
of its retardations. 
* 


* 

The Enquirer's Needs 

Travelling on board the Italia 
Liner " Rex" from Naples to New 
York, I had the pleasure of an inter- 
esting conversation with a lady who 
had been a member of the Society 
but had felt compelled to resign. I 
naturally enquired the reason, and 
was told that she had joined 
the Society for the purpose of 
studying Theosophy, but found 
that most of the lectures of the 
local Lodge were about everything 
except Theosophy. Even when 
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a stray lecture took place it was 
never one of a series but just an 
isolated fragment which gave her 
little information. What she 
expected was a serious study of 
Theosophy—lectures on special 
aspects, perhaps on successive 
Sundays, and then study-classes 
to gain a more or less comprehen- 
sive grasp of our science. She 
said she found the syllabus full of 
addresses on Astrology, Financial 
Schemes, India, Archeology, and 
so forth—all interesting, but for the 
most part dealt with more ably by 
bodies specializing in such subjects. 
What she wanted was Theosophy, 
and a progressive course in it. 
For what other reason, she asked, 
would she join the Theosophical 
Society ? Elsewhere she could 
have excellent tuition in all these 
other subjects, but where else could 
she find Theosophy ? I explained to 
her that Theosophists took great 
interest in the various subjects she 
mentioned as aspects of the 
Science of Theosophy, and that 
it was not inappropriate that in 
the syllabus of a Theosophical 
Lodge should be included subjects 
dealing with such aspects and with 
Theosophy applied. Nevertheless 
she insisted that at least ample 
provision should be made for the 
study of Theosophy as such, and 
that Theosophy should be the 
main preoccupation of our move- 
ment. I must admit I was inclin- 
ed to agree with her; and I 
wonder how far she represents the 
average enquirer and our failure to 
offer him that for which he comes. 


The Technique of Propaganda 
This lady further told me that 
an enquirer looks for two ingredi- 
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ents in lectures on Theosophy. 
First and foremost a clear, simple, 
non-technical presentation, which 
an individual of average mentality 
can grasp from the very first. 
The lecturer must convey the 
sense of being absolutely con- 
vinced of all he says and of the 
fact that it is the purest common- 
sense, not something mysterious 
and strange and occult. He must 
obviously know what he is talking 
about, and must. be ready to 
answer briefly and very much to 
the point the questions which 
ought to be put to him after 
the lecture. In the second place 
there must be some humour, some 
lightness, about the treatment of 
the subject. An enquirer coming 
for the first time no doubt wants 
to be taught, but he also wants 
to be entertained—at least, as she 
said, the large majority so want. 
Occasional touches of humour and 
of reference to current news ina 
non-partisan spirit would do much 
to encourage the enquirer to pursue 
his investigations further. Monoto- 
nous delivery and a visage of 
impenetrable solemnity, unrelieved 
by life, keep, she suggested, in- 
numerable enquirers from member- 
ship. 

The technique of propaganda 
is of immense importance and 
receives, I fear, far too little 
careful study. 


Some Sea Stories v 

Travelling constantly as we do, 
all. kinds of interesting bits of 
information from time to time 
emerge. For example, I was told 
by an officer of the Lloyd Triestino 
Line that near Mount Athos there 
lives a very holy personage who 
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has entirely renounced the world, 
yet nevertheless exercises, it is 
believed, vast influence. It is 
sometimes customary, I was told, 
for ships’ captains whose vessels 
pass nearby to sound the syren in 
homage, and sure enough our 
ship did. 

Again, travelling from the United 
States to Australia, a ship’s doctor 
told me that there was a point 
midway between the two continents 
which marked a distinct change 
both in the mentality and even in 
the physical condition of the crew. 
On journeying to Australia an 
American crew is apt to undergo 
certain changes on passing this 
point, and to revert to their usual 
condition on repassing it on the 
homeward journey. Health itself 
undergoes sometimes, especially as 
regards certain of the crew, a quite 
recognizable change. 

Then, in a certain London pub- 
lisher’s bulletin, it was stated that 
"there is a point in the middle 
of the Atlantic where mentality 
undergoes. a sea-change’’. Con- 
stant visits to the United States 
have convinced me that up to a 
certain point in the Atlantic Ocean 
a certain mentality prevails, and 
that after that point has been 
passed subtle changes rapidly take 
place. For this reason sensitive 
individuals find sea travel by no 
means the rest it is sometimes 
supposed to be. There are so 
many changes to be experienced 
that the end of the sea voyage 
finds the traveller more tired than 
at the beginning. | 


Current Problems " 1 
I hope that as time passes I shall 
be receiving news 
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countries throughout the world, 
so that the Watch-Tower may 
become definitely international. 
For the present I have to rely on 
cuttings sent me from English- 
speaking countries. So far as 
these are concerned the main 
preoccupations seem to be Dic- 
tators versus Democracies, What 
is Freedom coming to, Unemploy- 
ment, the Probability of War, 
the Need for Truth, and the Way to 
Peace. The first problem is natur- 
ally pre-eminent, and the consensus 
of opinion is, of course, for Demo- 
cracy. But gradually the place 
of dictatorships is being recognized, 
as when Vernon Bartlett, the 
well-known British Broadcasting 
Corporation speaker, says : 


I do not like dictatorships and... I 
should not like to see one over here. But 
there do seem to be periods of crisis or 
transition when quick decisions are 
essential and, consequently when the 
ordinary citizen ought to be ready to 
forget some of his selfish or personal 
interests for the good of the state . . . 


He adds, with reference to the 
dictatorship of Hitler, that 


far more people are happy under the 
present German government than under 
any preceding one . . if the great 
majority of the people have new hope, a 
new feeling of comradeship and all the 
rest of it, ought a democrat to feel that 
this greater good for the greatest number 
should cancel the fact that a small 
minority is suffering martyrdom for its 
beliefs? I don't know the answer to the 
question. I must leave it to you. 


My own answer is that while there 
is never any harm in an individual 
undergoing martyrdom for the 
sake of his convictions—on the 
contrary there is everything to the 
good—the question still remains to 
what extent those in authority 
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have either the right or the duty 
to inflict the martyrdom. I can 
conceive that under certain circum- 
stances both right and duty 
may exist. But it is a serious 
thing to penalize people for their 
righteousness. 


Four Liberties 

A great statesman of the Liberal 
Party, Sir Herbert Samuel, says 
that there are four kinds of liberty— 
National, Constitutional or Politi- 
cal, Personal and Economic. He 
points out that liberty by no 
means necessarily means absence 
of restriction. In fact, certain 
restrictions make the individual all 
the freer for their action upon him, 
as for example the parliamentary 
codes dealing with town-planning, 
sanitation, the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the hours of labour and 
so forth. So an essential in- 
gredient of liberty is a measure 
of restriction. Sir Herbert sees in 
existing dictatorships a restriction 


on political and personal liberty. 


for the sake of a better economic 
liberty. He thinks that if an 
avowedly socialist government 
were to come into power in Britain 
some of our liberties might be 
distinctly less, even though others 
might be distinctly more. He 
insists that the main consideration 
to be taken into account is the 
ultimate fact that the man is more 
than the work; politics is wider 
than economics; the State is 
something more than a federation 
of industrial interests. Hence, he 
condemns the Corporative State 
of Mussolini. But he realizes 
that since there is so much abuse 
of the freedom we have there is 
danger of its curtailment, perhaps 
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even need for its curtailment: 
unless there is a higher order of 
leadership than we at present have, 
an increasing interest on the part 
of the people in public affairs, and ' 
à sound common sense on the part 
of the rank and file of the citizens 


themselves. 
^ 
v * 


War 

The probability of war is 
recognized everywhere, and my 
recent travelling only confirms the 
immanence of the danger. The 
world has evidently not yet learned 
the lessons war comes to teach. 
H. G. Wells declares that the next 
war is due in 1940. We shall be 
fortunate if we get through the 
next five years without it. As for 
the way to peace, I have already 
alluded (in a previous “ Watch- 
Tower") to the sense of helpless- 
ness which seems to characterize 
Sir Norman Angell’s outlook. Mr. 
Winston Churchill is quite clear 
that the way to peace is to be 
fully prepared for war. As for 
the public generally, they are for 
peace and bitterly opposed to war, 
but are given no lead by those 
who are supposed to be their 
leaders. The result is that they 
do not know where they are, and 
turn to their favourite newspapers 
for at least something ready-made 
which they can echo. Iam sure 
that the peoples everywhere have 
a horror of war, but they do not 
know how to avoid it. On the 
other hand, there are those in high 
places who do want war, and who 
at present have the power to 
produce it at any moment. For 
myself, I do not see that exclusive 
internationalism is the ultimate 
cure for war, True internationalism 
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will come some day, but only as we 
have learned to be truly national- 
ist—an earlier stage of development 
which we must carry with us in 
due course into the wider field of 
internationalism, just as we must 
carry into the nationalist field 
our respective unique individual- 
ities. It is not enough to insist on 
the evils of nationalism. Of 
course, as it is expressed at 
present it contains many evils. But 
individualism and internationalism 
may be no less mischievous. We 
need right individuality, right 
nationalism and right internation- 
alism. With all three right, the 
world will be right. With any one 
of them wrong the world must 
needs be wrong. If we would be 
good citizens of a world-state we 
must know how to be good citizens 
of our own individual states and 
of the nation-classes within the 
world-school to which we have been 
sent for education in certain 
en lessons. 
S 
Truth 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
has been speaking on the need 
for Truth. 


-9*-Never was there more need for truth 

than in this present generation. We 
realize something of that need when in 
art, or music, or literature, we turn from 
self-conscious experiments and eccentri- 
cities of the more modern works to the 
great models and see the beauty which 
abides and in which we find rest and 
satisfaction. 


I wonder if the Archbishop is 
prepared to define truth. I hope 
not, or he must needs limit it. 
Truth is everywhere and in every 
life that lives and moves and has 
its being. No one is without truth. 
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No one is without the truth he 
needs, even though it may some- 
times be difficult for him to per- 
ceive it. Be he savage, or be he 
saint, be he criminal or be he noble, 
be he human or sub-human or 
superhuman, he has his truth. On 
the other hand each life only has 
just a fragment of the truth 
universal. And the more, the in- 
finitely more, he does not yet know, 
must surely radically modify the 
shadow-truths he has. There are 
dark places even in our brightest 
truths, and as the light advances 
towards us and we towards the 
light we begin to see another 
picture, far different from the one 
we have known and loved and 
trusted. 

Our Society recognizes this uni- 
versality of truth, even if only by 
implication, in its First Object. If 
we believe in universal brotherhood 
we believe that each brother shares 
part of the common heritage of 
life: and Life is Truth. It may 
be partly because of this that we 
do not ask an individual as to his 
opinions before we admit him to 
our membership. We know he has 
his truth and that is enough for us. 
And membership teaches each one 
of us to respect the truths of 
others, however radically divergent 
they may be from our own. We 
learn to respect truth in forms 
incomprehensible to us, strange to 
us, antagonistic to us, repellent to 
us, perhaps. We know that truth 
is, even where we do not perceive 
it; and so do we gradually learn 
that reverence for life in all its 
myriad forms which is the begin- 
ning of true wisdom. 


* 
* * 
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Theosophy and Science 

Theosophy has many aspects— 
theoretical. as well as practical, 
intellectual as well as devotional, 
rational as well as intuitional—and 
in a harmoniously developed whole 
no one of these should be neglected. 
In particular, in so far as 
Theosophical teaching is sub- 
stantially true in content, if not 
always perfected in form, it should 
be possible to demonstrate its 
logical continuity with the body of 
truth established in other fields, 
notably those subsumed under 
the comprehensive name of 
Science. 

If this be correct, it follows 
that one of the most important 
of the tasks before us is the 
co-ordination of Theosophical with 
Scientific thought, in order that 
Theosophy may appeal to the 
world no less by its rational 
cogency than by its #sthetic and 
ethical qualities. 

As a first step in this direction 
I have invited Mr. Whately 
Carington, M.A., M.Sc., to con- 
sider and report to me upon the 
present relations between Theo- 
sophy and Science. 

Mr. Carington, whose book The 
Death of Materialism was reviewed 
in THE THEOSOPHIST recently, 
has spent many years in specialized 
scientific research work under 
various Government Departments, 
and is known for his studies 
in para-psychology and kindred 
topics. 

Any member of the Society 
who is interested in this subject 
may communicate with him at 
Calandstraat 64, Rotterdam, Hol- 
land. 


* 
* * 
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Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 

Adyar has recently had the good 
fortune of, receiving as the guest 
of the Theosophical Society one 
of India's greatest sons—Dr. Ra- 
bindranath Tagore. He has been 
on a visit to Madras to obtain 


support for his internationally 
famous educational institution, 
Visva-Bharati, and was glad, 


with the members of his party, 
to accept our invitation to benefit 
from the peace and quiet of Adyar 
during his stay. Dr. Tagore has 
more than once been the guest 
of the Theosophical Society at 
its Headquarters, and it was a 
wonderful sight to see Dr. Besant 
and Dr. Tagore strolling through 
the. grounds in earnest converse— 
two venerable, white-haired figures, 
each reverenced throughout the 
world, each a great servant of 
India, each a great messenger 
from the Future calling upon the 
Present to move onwards to its 
destiny. Dr. Besant has , gone 
onwards. Dr. Tagore is still with 
us. But both belong to that great 
company of elder brethren who 
are Fire-Pillars in the darkness 
of our growing world. That each 
must fail to receive from the world 
the fullness of recognition is 
inevitable, or the world would not 
be where it is, nor they where they 


are. Each has lived magnificently, 
and the world has seen but 
partially. If either could be 


disappointed, there has indeed been 
cause for disappointment—in the 
case of Dr. Besant because India 
did not realize her intensely 
practical wisdom, in the case of 
Dr. Tagore because India does 
not understand either Santiniketan 
or; his own exquisite artistry. But 
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the great must ever be far away 
from the small; and their joy and 
satisfaction must needs lie not in 
the appreciation of the small, not 
in the receptivity of the small, but 
in their own consciousness of the 
truth and beauty of the pictures 
they paint and of the ideals they 
disclose. Applause is hardly for 
them, save now and then, and 
when it comes it is generally for 
that part of the picture, for that 
aspect of the ideal, which merits 
least approval It is enough 
for them to sing alone to-day 
that which the whole world will 
sing when its voice is more attune 
to the Song of Life, and when 
they themselves will be making 
one music as before, but vaster. 


* 
+ > 


The President's Tour 

I have had a most successful 
tour in America and in Europe, 
brief though it has necessarily 
been, because I have been able to 
meet very many General Secre- 
taries, many individual members of 
divergent views, and have been 
able to ascertain the individual 
outlook of a large number of our 
members. I think I may say that 
there is a general air of confidence 
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as to the future of our Society, and 
that my insistence on brotherliness 
within the Society and on the 
immense importance of stressing 
what we are calling “straight 
Theosophy” has won approval. 
Everywhere we have been received 
with the utmost courtesy and 
generosity ; and I have everywhere 
endeavoured to come into touch 
with members representative of 
different modes of thought. It has 
been a special pleasure to me to 
meet members who voted against 
me during the recent election, and 
to understand why they so voted: 
in most cases to appreciate fully 
the reasons which led them to 
cast their votes against me. In 
one case a member showed me a 
letter in which he appealed to his 
fellow-members to vote against me 
and gave a number of reasons why 
they should follow his advice. He 
said to me: “ What do you think 
of that letter?" I replied: “I 
think I might well have signed it 
myself." Which is not to say that 
I think I ought not to have stood 
for election, but that the member 
concerned had very good reasons 
for objecting to my candidature, 
given the information at his 
disposal. 


THE LATE MADAME BLAVATSKY 


A SKETCH OF HER CAREER 


By WILLIAM QUAN JUDGE 


[Under the somewhat sensational editorial heading, " The Esoteric She," the 
above article, a copy of which was obtained by the President on his last tour in 
America, appeared first in The New York Sun of 26 September, 1892, the year 
after H. P. B.’s death. To W. Q. Judge belonged the privilege of having been one 
of the group of sixteen founders, or "formers" as Colonel Olcott rather liked to 
call them, of the Theosophical Society, in 1875. After H. P. B.s death, he and 
Annie Besant, the one in America and the other in Europe, were the chief hope of 
the Society, to make up for the loss of the departed Teacher. It is a fine tribute 
that he pays to his great colleague when he tells us that, since Annie Besant's advent 
in 1889, "Madame Blavatsky began to say that her labours were coming to an end," 


assured as she then felt of the future of the Theosophical Society. We are glad to. 


be able to reprint his article as a rare contribution to H. P. B.'s life by one who 


knew her personally and was one of her most devoted pupils.—A. J. H.] 


WOMAN who, for one reason 
or another, has kept the 
world—first her little child world 
and afterward two hemispheres— 
talking of her, disputing about 
her, defending or assailing her 
character and motives, joining her 
enterprise or opposing it might 
and main, and in her death 
being as much telegraphed about 
between two continents as an em- 
peror, must have been a remark- 
able person. Such was Madame 
Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, born 
under the power of the holy Czar, 
in the family of the Hahns, 
descended on one side from the 
famous crusader, Count Rotten- 
stern, who added Hahn, a cock, to 
his name because that bird saved 
his life from a wily Saracen who 
had come into his tent to murder 
him. 
Hardly any circumstance or 
epoch in Madame  Blavatsky's 
career was prosaic. She chose to 


be born into this life at Ekateri- 
noslaw, Russia, in the year 1831, 
when coffins and desolation were 
everywhere from the plague of 
cholera. The child was so delicate 
that the family decided upon 
immediate baptism under the 
rites of the Greek Catholic 
Church. This was in itself not 
common, but the ceremony was— 
under the luck that ever was with 
Helena—more remarkable and 
startling still. At this ceremony 
all the relatives are present and 
stand holding lighted candles. 
As one was absent a young child, 
aunt of the infant Helena, was 
made proxy for the absentee, and 
given a candle like the rest. 
Tired out by the effort, this young 
proxy sank down to the floor 
unnoticed by the others, and, just 
as the sponsors were renouncing 
the evil one on the babe’s behalf, 
by three times spitting on the 
floor, the sitting witness with her 
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candle accidentally set fire to the 
robe of the officiating priest, and 
instantly there was a small con- 
flagration, in which many of those 
present were seriously burned. 
Thus amid the scourge of death 
in the land was Madame Blavatsky 
ushered into our world, and in the 
flames baptized by the priests of 
a Church whose fallacious dogmas 
she did much in her life to expose. 

She was connected with the 
rulers of Russia. Speaking in 
1881, her uncle, General Fadeef, 
joint Councillor of State of Russia, 


said that, as daughter of Colonel 


Peter Hahn, she was grand- 
daughter of General Alexis Hahn 
von Rottenstern Hahn of old 
Mecklenburg stock, settled in 
Russia, and on her mother’s side 
daughter of Helene Fadeef and 


. granddaughter of Princess Helena 


Dolgorouky. Her maternal an- 
cestors were of the oldest families 
in Russia and direct descendants 
of the Prince or Grand Duke 
Rurik, the first ruler of Russia. 
Several ladies of the family belong- 
ed to the imperial house, becoming 
Czarinas by marriage. One of 
them, a Dolgorouky, married the 
grandfather of Peter the Great, and 
another was betrothed to Czar 
Peter II. Through these connec- 
tions it naturally resulted that 
Madame Blavatsky was acquainted 
personally with many noble Rus- 
sians. In Paris I met three 
princes of Russia and one well- 
known General who told of her 
youth and the wonderful things 
related about her then; and in 
Germany I met the Prince Emil 
de Wittgenstein of one of the 
many Russo-German families, and 
himself cousin to the Empress of 
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Russia and aide-de-camp to the 
Czar, who told me that he was 
an old family friend of hers, who 
heard much about her in early 
years, but, to his regret, had never 
had the fortune to see her again 
after a brief visit made with her 
father to his house. But he joined 
her famous Theosophical Society 
by correspondence, and wrote, after 
the war with Turkey, that he had 
been told in a letter from her that 
no hurt would come to him during 
the campaign, and such turned out 
to be the fact. 

As a child she was the wonder 
of the neighbourhood and the 
terror of the simple serfs. Russia 
teems with superstitions and omens, 
and as Helena was born on the 
seventh month and between the 
30th and 31st day, she was sup- 
posed by the nurses and servants 
to have powers and virtues pos- 
sessed by no one else. And these 
supposed powers made her the 
cynosure of all in her early youth. 
She was allowed liberties given 
none others, and as soon as she 
could understand she was given 
by her nurses the chief part 
in a mystic Russian ceremony 
performed about the house and 
grounds on the 30th of July with 
the object of propitiating the house 
demon. The education she got 
was fragmentary, and in itself so 
inadequate as to be one more cause 
among many for the belief of her 
friends in later life that she was 
endowed with abnormal psychic 
powers, or else in verity assisted 
by those unseen beings who she 
asserted were her helpers and who 
were men living on the earth, but 
possessed of developed senses that 
laughed at time and space. In 
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girlhood she was bound by no 
restraint of conventionality, but 
rode any Cossack horse in a man's 
saddle, and later on spent a long 
time with her father with his 
regiment in the field, where, with 
her sister, she became the pet of the 
soldiers. In 1844, when fourteen, 
her father took her to London and 
Paris, where some progress was 
made in music, and before 1848 
she returned home. 

Her marriage in 1848 to General 
Nicephore Blavatsky, the Governor 
of Erivan in the Caucasus, gave 
her the name of Blavatsky borne 
till her death. This marriage, like 
all other events in her life, was full 
of pyrotechnics. Her abrupt style 
had led her female friends to say 
that she could not make the old 
Blavatsky marry her, and out of 
sheer bravado she declared she 
could, and, sure enough, he did 
propose and was accepted. Then 
the awful fact obtruded itself on 
Helena's mind that this could not 
—in Russia—be undone. They 
were married, but the affair was 
signalized by Madame Blavatsky's 
breaking a candlestick over his 
head and precipitately leaving the 
house, never to see him again. 
After her determination was evi- 
dent, her father assisted her in a 
life of travel which began from 
that date, and not until 1858 did 
she return to Russia. Meanwhile 
her steps led her to America in 
1851, to Canada, to New Orleans, 
to Mexico, off to India, and back 
again in 1853 to the United States. 
Then her relatives lost sight of her 
once more until 1858, when her 
coming back was like other events 
in her history. It was a wintry 
night and a wedding party was 


on at the home in Russia. Guests 
had arrived, and suddenly, inter- 
rupting the meal, the bell rang 
violently, and there unannounced, 
was Madame Blavatsky at the 
door. 

From this point the family and 
many friends testify, both by letter 
and by articles in the Rebus, a 
well-known journal in Russia, and in 
other papers, that a constant series 
of marvels wholly unexplainable on 
the theory of jugglery was con- 
stantly occurring. They were of 
such a character that hundreds of 
friends from great distances were 
constantly visiting the house to see 
the wonderful Madame Blavatsky. 
Many were incredulous, many 
believed. it was magic, and others 
started charges of fraud. The 
superstitious Gooriel and Mingre- 
lian nobility came in crowds and 
talked incessantly after, calling her 
a magician. They came to see 
the marvels others reported. To 
see her sitting quietly reading while 
tables and chairs moved of them- 
selves and low raps in every direc- 
tion seemed to reply to questions. 
Among many testified to was one 
done for her brother, who doubted 
her powers. A small chess table 
stood on the floor. Very light—a 
child could lift it and a man break 
it. One asked if Madame Blavat- 
sky could fasten it by will to the 
floor. She asked them to examine 
it, and they found it loose. After 
that, and being some distance off, 
she said: “ Try again." They then 
found that no power of theirs could 
stir it, and her brother, supposing 
from his great strength that this 
"trick" could easily be exposed, 
embraced the little table and shook 
and pulled it, without effect, except 
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to make it groan and creak. So 
with wall and furniture rapping, 
objects moving, messages about 
distant happenings arriving by 
aerial post, the whole family and 
neighbourhood were in a constant 
state of excitement. Madame 
Blavatsky said herself that this was 
a period when she was letting her 
psychic forces play and learning 
fully to understand and control 
them. 

But the spirit of unrest came 
freshly again, and she started out 
once more to find, as she wrote to 
me, “ the men and women whom I 
want to prepare for the work 
of a great philosophical and 
ethical movement that I expect 
to start ina later time". Going 
to Spezzia in a Greek vessel, the 
usual display of natural circum- 
stances took place, and the boat 
was blown up by an explosion 
of gun-powder in the cargo. Only 
a few of those on board were 
saved, she among them. This 
led her to Cairo, in Egypt, where, 
in 1871, she started a society with 
the object of investigating spirit- 
ualism so as to expose its fallacies, 
if any, and to put its facts on a 
firm, scientific and reasonable 
basis, if possible. But it only 
lasted fourteen days, and she 
wrote about it then: "It is a 
heap of ruins—majestic, but as 
suggestive as those of the Pharaoh's 
tombs.” 

It was, however, in the United 
States that she really began the 
work that has made her name 
well known in Europe, Asia and 
America; made her notorious in 
the eyes of those who dislike all 
reformers, but great and famous 
for those who say her works have 
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benefited them. Prior to 1875 she 
was again investigating the claims 
of spiritualism in this country, and 
wrote home then analysing it, 
declaring false its assertion that 
the dead were heard from, and 
showing that, on the other hand, 
the phenomena exhibited a great 
psycho-physiological change going 
on here, which, if allowed to 
go on in our present merely 
material civilization, would bring 
about great disaster, morally and 
physically. 

Then in 1875, in New York, she 
started the Theosophical Society, 
aided by Colonel H. S. Olcott and 
others, declaring its objects to be 
the making of a nucleus for a 
universal brotherhood, the study 
of ancient and other religions and . 
sciences, and the investigation of 
the psychical and recondite laws 
affecting man and Nature. There 
certainly was no selfish object in 
this, nor any desire to raise money. 
She was in receipt of funds from 
sources in Russia and other places 
until they were cut off by reason 
of her becoming an American 
citizen, and also because her 
unremunerated  labours for the 
Society prevented her doing literary 
work on Russian magazines, where 
all her writings would be taken 
eagerly. As soon as the Theo- 
sophical Society was started she 
said to the writer that a 
book had to be written for its 
use. sis Unveiled was then 
begun, and unremittingly she 
worked at it night and day until 
the moment when a publisher was 
secured for it. 

Meanwhile crowds of visitors 
were constantly calling at her 


rooms in Irving Place, later in 
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Thirty-fourth Street, and last in 
Forty-seventh Street and Eighth 
Avenue. The newspapers were 
full of her supposed powers or of 
laughter at the possibilities in man 
that she and her Society asserted. 
A prominent New York daily 
wrote of her thus : 

A woman of as remarkable character- 
istics as Cagliostro himself, and one who 
is every day as differently judged by 
different people as the renowned Count 
was in his day. By those who know 
her slightly she is called a charlatan; 
better acquaintance made you think she 
was learned ; and those who were intimate 
with her were either carried away with 
belief in her power or completely puzzled. 

Isis Unveiled attracted wide 
attention, and all the New York 
papers reviewed it; each saying 
that it exhibited immense research. 
The strange part of this is, as I 
and many others can testify as 
eye-witnesses to the production of 
the book, that the writer had no 
library in which to make researches 
and possessed no notes of in- 
vestigation or reading previously 
done. All was written straight 
out of hand. And yet it is full 
of references to books in the 
British Museum and other great 
libraries, and every reference is 
correct. Either, then, we have, 
as to that book, a woman who 
was capable of storing in her 
memory a mass of facts, dates, 
numbers, titles and subjects such 
as no other human being ever was 
capable of, or her claim to help 
from unseen beings is just. 

In 1878, Isis Unveiled having 
been published, Madame Blavatsky 
informed her friends that she must 
go to India and start there the same 
movement of the Theosophical 
Society. So in December of 
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that year she and Colonel Olcott 
and two more went out to India, 
stopping at London for a while. 
Arriving in Bombay, they found 
three or four Hindoos to meet them 
who had heard from them of the 
matter. A place was hired in the 
native part of the town, and soon 
she and Colonel Olcott started THE 
THEOSOPHIST, a magazine that 
became at once well known there 
and was widely bought in the 
West. 

There in Bombay and later in 
Adyar, Madras, Madame Blavatsky 
worked day after day in all seasons, 
editing her magazine and carrying 
on an immense correspondence with 
people in every part of the world 
interested in Theosophy, and also 
daily disputing and discussing 
with learned Hindoos who con- 
stantly called. Phenomena occurred 
there also very often, and later 
the society for discovering nothing 
about the psychic world investigated 
these, and came to the conclusion 
that this woman of no fortune, 
who was never before publicly 
heard of in India, had managed, 
in some way they could not explain, 
to get up a vast conspiracy 
that ramified all over India, 
including men of all ranks, by 
means of which she was enabled 
to produce pretended phenomena. 
I give this conclusion as one 
adopted by many. For anyone 
who knew her and who knows 
India, with its hundreds of different 
languages, none of which she knew, 
the conclusion is absurd. The 
Hindoos believed in her, said 
always that she could explain to 
them their own Scriptures and 
philosophies where the Brahmins 
had lost or concealed the :key, 
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and that by her efforts and the 
work of the Society founded 
through her, India's young men 
were being saved from the blank 
materialism which is the only 
religion the West can ever give a 
Hindoo. 

In 1885 Madame Blavatsky 
returned to England, and there 
started another Theosophical 
magazine, called Lucifer, and 
immediately stirred up the move- 
ment in Europe. Day and night 
there, as in New York and India, 
she ‘wrote and spoke, incessantly 
corresponding with people every- 
where, editing Lucifer, and making 
more books for her beloved Society, 
and never possessed of means, 
never getting from the world at 
large anything save abuse wholly 
undeserved. The Key to Theosophy 
was written in London, and also 
The Secret Doctrine, which is the 
great textbook for Theosophists. 
The Voice of the Silence was 
written there, too, and is meant 
for devotional Theosophists. Writ- 
ing, writing, writing from morn 
till night was her fate here. Yet 
although scandalized and abused 
here as elsewhere, she made many 
devoted friends, for there never 
was anything half way in her 
history. Those who met her or 
heard of her were always either 
staunch friends or bitter enemies. 

The Secret Doctrine led to the 
coming into the Society of Mrs. 
Annie Besant, and then Madame 
Blavatsky began to say that her 
labours were coming to an end, 
for here was a woman who had the 
courage of the ancient reformers 
and who would help carry on the 
movement in England unflinch- 
ingly. The Secret Doctrine was 
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sent to Mr. Stead of the Pall Mall 
Gazette to review, but none of his 
usual reviewers felt equal to it 
and he asked Mrs. Besant if she 
could review it. She accepted the 
task, reviewed, and then wanted 
an introduction to the writer. Soon 
after that she joined the Society, 
first fully investigating Madame 
Blavatsky’s character, and threw 
in her entire forces with the 
Theosophists. Then a permanent 
London headquarters was started 
which still exists. And there 
Madame Blavatsky passed away, 
with the knowledge that the Society 
she had striven so hard for at 
any cost was at last an entity 
able to struggle for itself. 

In her dying moment she showed 
that her life had been spent for an 
idea, with full consciousness that 
in the eyes of the world it was 
Utopian, but in her own necessary 
for the race. She implored her 
friends not to allow her then end- 
ing incarnation to become a failure 
by the failure of the movement 
started and carried on with so 
much suffering. She never in all 
her life made money or asked for 
it. Venal writers and spiteful 
men and women have said she 
strove to get money from so-called 
dupes, but all her intimate friends 
know that over and over again she 
has refused money; that always 
she has had friends who would 
give her all they had if she would 
take it, but she never took any nor 
asked it. On the other hand, her 
philosophy and her high ideals 
have caused others to try to help 
all those in need. Impelled by 
such incentive one rich Theosophist 
gave her five thousand dollars to 
found a working girls' club at Bow, 
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in London, and one day, after 
Mrs. Besant had made the arrange- 
ments for the house and the rest, 
Madame Blavatsky, although sick 
and old, went down there herself 
and opened the club in the name of 
the Society. 

The aim and object of her life 
were to strike off the shackles forged 
by priest-craft for the mind of 
man. She wished all men to 
know that they are God in fact, 
and that as men they must bear 
the burden of their own sins, for 
no one else can do it. Hence 
she brought forward to the West 
the old Eastern doctrines of Karma 
and Reincarnation, Under the first, 
the law of justice, she said each 
must answer for himself, and under 
the second make answer on the 
earth where all his acts were done. 
She also desired that science 
should be brought back to the 
true ground where life and intelli- 
gence are admitted to be within 
and acting on and through every 
atom in the universe. Hence her 
object was to make religion scienti- 
fic and science religious, so that 
the dogmatism of each might 
disappear. 

Her life since 1875 was spent 
in the unremitting endeavour to 
draw within the Theosophical 
Society those who could work un- 
selfishly to propagate an ethics and 
philosophy tending to realize the 
brotherhood of man by showing the 
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real unity and non-separateness of 
every being. And her books were 
written with the declared object of 
furnishing the material for in- 
tellectual and scientific progress. 
on those lines. The theory of 
man's origin, powers and destiny 
brought forward by her, drawn 
from ancient Indian sources, places 
us upon a higher pedestal than 
that given by either religion or 
science, for it gives to each the 
possibility of developing the God- 
like powers within and of at 
last becoming a co-worker with 
Nature. 

As every one must die at last, 
we will not say that her demise. 
was a loss; but if she had not 
lived and done what she did, 
humanity would not have had the. 
impulse and the ideas towards the 
good which it was her mission to: 
give and to proclaim. And there. 
are to-day scores, nay, hundreds of 
devout, earnest men and women 
intent on purifying their own lives 
and sweetening the lives of others, 
who trace their hopes and aspira- 
tions to the wisdom-religion revived 
in the West through her efforts, 
and who gratefully avow that their 
dearest possessions are the result 
of her toilsome and self-sacrificing 
life. If they, in turn, live aright 
and do good they will be but 
illustrating the doctrines which 
she daily taught and hourly 
practised. 


GIvE honour to the dead and love to the living. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


FROM DR. BESANT'S 
ERES PRESTO ENTIAL SA DIORA Sot 1907 


(THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY) WELCOMES TO ITS MEMBER- 
SHIP MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL RELIGIONS, OF ALL OPINIONS, 
AND, PROVIDED THAT THEY RECOGNIZE THE BROTHERHOOD 
AS UNIVERSAL, IT DEMANDS FROM THEM NO BELIEF IN ANY 
FACT, HOWEVER SURE, IN ANY TEACHING, HOWEVER VITAL. 
WITH A SPLENDID FAITH IN THE VICTORIOUS POWER OF TRUTH, 
IT DISREGARDS ALL THE BARRIERS WHICH SUPERFICIALLY 
DIVIDE HUMANITY—SEX, RACE, CREED, COLOUR, CASTE—AND 
WELCOMES THOSE AS BROTHERS WHO DENY EVEN THE VERY 
TRUTHS ON WHICH BROTHERHOOD IS BASED, AND WHO 
REJECT EVEN THE REVEALERS WHO MAKE ITS REALIZATION 
POSSIBLE FOR HUMANITY. ITS PLATFORM IS AS WIDE AS 
THOUGHT, ITS ALL-EMBRACING LOVE IS AS THE SUN WHICH 


GIVES WARMTH AND LIFE TO ALL, EVEN TO THOSE WHO ARE 
BLIND TO ITS LIGHT. 


THE CONDITION OF THE CONTINUING LIFE OF THE 
SOCIETY IS ITS PERFECT TOLERATION OF ALL DIFFERENCES, 
OF ALL SHADES OF OPINION. NONE HAS THE RIGHT TO 
EXCLUDE HIS BROTHER FOR DIFFERENCE OF THOUGHT, NOR 
TO CLAIM FOR HIS OWN THOUGHT A FULLER LIBERTY OF EX- 
PRESSION THAN HE CLAIMS FOR THAT OF ANOTHER. COMPLETE 
LIBERTY OF THOUGHT MUST BE GUARDED BY ALL OF US—BY 
ME, AS YOUR PRESIDENT, MOST. OF ALL—NOT GRANTED AS A 
PRIVILEGE OR A CONCESSION, BUT RECOGNIZED AS THE 
INHERENT RIGHT OF THE INTELLECT, AS ITS BREATH OF 


LIFE. TOLERANCE, EVEN WITH THE INTOLERANT, MUST BE 
OUR RULE. 
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JEDE SWORR SOF: AUCTENEQNSGDEDIIAIU 
LODGE! 


By C. JINARAJADASA 


Z2 work of a Lodge of the 
Theosophical ` Society is, 
obviously, to carry out the Objects 
for which the Society is organized. 
When a person joins the Society, 
he accepts the three Objects as 
worthy of his support. Of the 
three, the First, and the principal 
Object, is to form among mankind 
a nucleus of Universal Brother- 
hood. Ifa person does not believe 
in this ideal, there is no reason 
why he should join the Society. 
The knowledge which is found in 
Theosophical literature can be 
obtained by all, without joining the 
Society. But if one joins the 
Society, it is because he desires 
to help the cause of Universal 
Brotherhood, first by his sympathy, 
and secondly, by such work as lies 
within his power. 

It is not every member who is 
interested in the Second and Third 
Objects—to study comparative 
religion, science and philosophy, 
and to investigate the laws of 
Nature and the powers latent in 
man. But while he may not be 
interested in these two depart- 
ments, he must not oppose others 
studying them. If he is so bigoted 
in belief in the superiority of his 
religion that he is hostile to the 


-should not join the Society.’ 


study of other religions, he should. 
not join the Society. Similarly, 
a person may be interested only 
in Brotherhood and Social Reform, 
and not at all interested in mysti- 
cism and occultism. But if he 
objects to the study of these two 
subjects by others, obviously he 
The 
Society does not insist on a 
member studying any topic ; but 
it does insist on perfect tolerance. 
Because tolerance is the expression 
of Brotherhood. 

It must be clearly understood 
that the Society does not teach 
the development of occult powers. 
The Society studies their nature 
and their manifestations, in order 
to understand the nature common 
to all men, in other words, to bring 
men together by reverencing each 
other as manifestations of One 
Divine Life. But the Society is 
not a school of Occultism. It is 
not therefore the duty of a Lodge 
to hold a class for “ development,” 


as is the phrase in some societies. 


This must be clearly understood, 
for some join the Society thinking 
that they are going to get teachings 
for the development of clairvoyance 
and other psychic faculties. ' Let 
me make this point clear by what 


! An address delivered at the request of the Theosophical Lodge, in Belém, Pará, Brazil. 


2I had to emphasize this as two persons offered to join, but stated that they subscribed 
only to Brotherhood, but not to a belief in Occultism, as they accepted the teachings of 


Krishnamurti.—C. J. 
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happened at the beginning of the 
Society. 

Five years after the Society's 
foundation, communication was 
established with certain of the 
Masters of the Wisdom who were 
interested in the Society. These 
communications were by means of 
letters. Among the recipients in 
1881 were two English Theo- 
Sophists, one of them Mr. A. 
P. Sinnett, the author of The 
Occult World, Esoteric Buddhism, 
and other works. Mr. Sinnett and 
his friend were both of a strongly 
scientific bent of mind. They were 
attracted to the Society's Objects, 
became members, and desired to 
help the Society to grow in in- 
fluence. They knew well the 
materialistic and sceptical attitude 
of the intellectual world of Europe 
at this period ; and they wanted to 
convince the men of science and 
literature that there was a fascinat- 
ing world dealing with new forces 
and faculties. “They therefore 
begged the Adepts again and again 
to perform special phenomena 
to convince sceptics, such as 
the production of the London 
Times of any day's issue in 
India on the same day—the mail 
then taking twenty-one days 
between London and Bombay. 
The Adepts refused to perform 
special phenomena to convince 
Western sceptics that the Adepts 
existed, or that Occultism was a 
fact. 

One of the greatest of the 
Adepts, known as the Mahachohan, 
laid down the principle that the 
Theosophical Society exists to 
bring men closer together in 
Brotherhood; to bring the white 
races near to the dark races in 
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understanding and friendship ; and 
to teach the masses the great 
truths as to moral conduct implied 
in the laws of Reincarnation and 
Karma. He stated that the Adept 
Brotherhood preferred that the 
Theosophical Society should perish 
rather than be turned into a school 
of Occultism. That is why I state 
that it is the duty of the Lodge to 
help to develop the sense of 
Brotherhood and Tolerance among 
its members; and that it is not 
the duty of the Lodge to help to 
develop the psychic nature of the 
member. He can do that, if he 
wishes it, by himself, or under the 
instruction of others; the Society 
has nothing to say on the matter. 

While the Society, and therefore 
the Lodge, exists to promote 
Brotherhood, that work is to be 
done, first, by understanding 
Theosophy, and secondly, by 
applying Theosophy to daily life. 
The first thing to do is therefore 
to know what Theosophy is. Here 
we meet with the first difficulty : 
there is nobody who can define 
what is Theosophy. The word 
means Divine Wisdom. But to 
come to Theosophy, what must 
the student study or not study? 
The Society, as a Society, cannot 
lay down what Theosophy is, or 
is not. 

The Society has a Constitution ; 
it is a legal document, containing 
the “Memorandum of Associa- 
tion," followed by forty-six Rules. 
But in this Constitution the word 
Theosophy nowhere appears. No 
person within the Society, not 
even the President himself, has 
any right under the Constitution 
to say: “ This is Theosophy’; 
or: “This is not Theosophy”. 
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There is certainly a great body 
of doctrine called “ Theosophy,” 
derived from all the ancient 
religions, mysticisms and philo- 
sophies, and added to by the 
contributions of Theosophists of 
our days. But these teachings are 
not “authorized,” and no member 
of the Society is obliged to accept 
any of them. All are free to study 
any of these teachings, or other 
teachings, but there must be no 
attempt by any group within the 
Society to impose on all the others 
its particular teachings as to what 
constitutes Theosophy. 

This is the reason that the 
supreme ruling body in the Society, 
its General Council, published 
some years ago the following 


pronouncement as to Freedom of 
Thought: 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the ‘Theosophical Society has 
spread far and wide over the civilized 
world, and as members of all religions 
have become members of it without 
surrendering the special dogmas, teachings 
and beliefs of their respective faiths, it is 
thought desirable to emphasize the fact 
that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by 
whomsoever taught or held, that is in any 
way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept 
or reject. Approval of its three Objects 
is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky 
downwards, has any authority to impose 
his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself 
to any teacher or to any school of thought 
which he may choose, but has no right to 
force his, choice on any other. Neither a 
candidate for any office, nor any voter, can 
be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, 
because of any opinion he may hold, or 
because of membership in any school of 
thought to which he may belong. Opinions 
or beliefs neither bestow privileges nor 
inflict penalties. The Members of the 
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General Council earnestly request every 
member of the Theosophical Society to 
maintain, defend and act upon these 
fundamental principles of the Society, and 
also fearlessly to exercise his own right of 
liberty of thought and of expression thereof, 
within the limits of courtesy and 
consideration for others. 

The members of the Society are 
a body of students in search of 
Truth, so as to help the world 
towards Universal Brotherhood by 
embodying that Truth in their 
daily conduct. There can never 
be any kind of orthodoxy in the 
Society, because the Society, by 
its Second Object, encourages the 
study of all “ doxies ". 

Nevertheless, there are many 
writers whose works, if studied, 
reveal slowly to the student what 
are the essential truths of Theo- 
sophy. These writers are many. 
Foremost among them is of course 
H. P. Blavatsky. Her Key to 
Theosophy should be studied. But 
her greatest work, The Secret 
Doctrine, is so stupendous in its 
transcendental nature, that other 
writers have contributed simpler 
works to help the beginner. I 
need not mention the names of all 
the writers, but only those whose 
writings you can procure in Portu- 
guese or Spanish. First come the 
works of Annie Besant, and then 
those of her colleague C. W. Lead- 
beater. You can now get my own 
First Principles of Theosophy in 
Portuguese. There are others. 
The selection of the works to 
be studied must be left to the 
members. 

Now, Theosophy is so vast and 
has so many aspects that it is not 
easy to advise how to begin. Some 
members prefer to obtain a general 
view of Theosophy, an “ aeroplane 
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view," so to say, such as I give in 
my First Principles. But there 
are others, speciallp women, for 
whom such a method of study is 
uninspiring. They prefer to begin 
with one aspect of Theosophy, such 
as the laws of Reincarnation or 
Karma, or Brotherhood. Some 
want the ethical and mystical 
aspects of Theosophy first; others 
prefer an intellectual presentation. 
It is here that the members must 
exercise their Brotherhood. Some, 
for the time, must join with the 
others in a line of study which is 
uncongenial to them. The Lodge 
President or Committee must 
arrange to take various aspects of 
Theosophy one after another, not 
remaining in one too long. 

When the Lodge is large, then 
several groups can be formed for 
the several subjects, all the groups 
uniting once a month, or once 
in three months, for a joint 
meeting. 

How shall a Lodge meeting 
begin ? Again, there is no rule for 
all But a helpful method is as 
follows : 

1. When the members are 
assembled, a piece of music should 
be played, to unite the members in 
aspiration. This music should not 
be dramatic, or exciting, but 
calming. There is a great deal of 
music that-is suitable, and a list of 
such music has already been 
published.! Sometimes no music 
is possible, for want of musicians, 
or a piano. But a meeting is 
always helped when it commences 
with music. 

2. A short reading, not lasting 
more than three or four minutes 
from some book. The topic 

! In THE THEOSOPHIST, February, 1924. 
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selected should be one that can be 
meditated upon, a topic which 
suggests an ideal. The selection 
of the reading may be made by 
the President, or by the members 
in turn. The Lodge can decide. 

3. A short meditation, lasting 
not more than two minutes. The 
President can strike a bell, or knock 
lightly with a Masonic gavel, at 
the beginning and the end of the 
meditation. 

4. If the meeting is of members 
only, the minutes of the previous 
meeting can be read. They should 
be very brief, just sufficient for 
a history of the Lodge. If the 
business of the Lodge is likely 
to be long, as at the time of 
elections, it is better to call a 
special meeting, and not break 
the continuity of the meetings for 
study. 

5. The work of study. There 
are many methods. If some text- 
book is taken, and is to be studied 
systematically, an excellent plan 
is to decide previously how many 
pages are to be studied, and ap- 
portion some paragraphs or pages to 
various members. They must read 
this material beforehand, read it 
to the Lodge and give a brief 
comment upon it. Sometimes this. 
is not possible, because there are 
not enough copies of the book, or 
not enough members volunteer to 
help in this way. Then a "study 
leader" must be chosen, and he 
must do the exposition. He need 
not be the President of the Lodge. 

There should be plenty of 
discussion, but it should be digni- 
fied. There should be no disputing 
one with another; the President 
should stop any such bitterness. 
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On many topics, no final decision 
can be arrived. at; therefore a 
high philosophical atmosphere of 
inquiry, and not of dogmatism, 
should be maintained. 

Sometimes, if enough members 
are ready for the work, a member 
may be asked to give a discourse 
upon a selected topic. The dis- 
course may be spoken or read. 
It should last about twenty minutes, 
so that the others can then dis- 
cuss it. 

The preparation of an address 
to the Lodge, or a lecture to the 
public, requires careful training. 
Large Lodges have what is called 
the " H. P. B. Training Class " to 
train speakers on Theosophy. I 
have published a book explaining 
several ways of constructing lectures 
on Theosophy, illustrating my own 
method by printing the notes 
of many of my lectures.! 

After the Lodge has grown, and 
members know the main teachings 
of Theosophy, speakers from other 
organizations, or lecturers or 
writers on special topics, may be 
invited to address the Lodge. 
The Lodge must be alert to all 
the great problems of the nation 
and of civilization; sometimes a 
non-Theosophist can give much 


instruction to  Theosophists on 
some special topic. 
6. The closing. A Lodge 


meeting should not last more than 
an hour and a quarter, preferably 
an hour. After the study period 
is. over, if there are any announce- 
ments, they can be read now. 
Then a short period of silent 


meditation, perhaps again with 
music, and the meeting is 
closed. 


| Lecture Notes, by C. Jinarajadasa, 
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If the Lodge decides to admit 
non-members to its meetings, this 
should not be to all meetings. 
It is better that at least once a 
month there should be a meeting 
for members only. 

As much as possible, the sense 
of beauty should be evident in the 
Lodge. First, it must be kept 
scrupulously clean. Then, it is 
better not to hang on the wall too 
many portraits of “leaders”. 
Of the two Founders, H. P. B. 
and Colonel Olcott, of course; 
then, of the actual President. 
More than these three crowd the 
room. Theosophy is not a cult 
of persons, but of ideas. 

As a Lodge grows, it should 
identify itself with all good causes 
in the life of the city. The 
Lodge should inspire its members 
to be active in various depart- 
ments of philanthropy. The Lodge 
must establish for itself a reputa- 
tion in the city that it is a group 
of earnest, lofty-minded, philan- 
thropic men’ and women, who are 
always ready to join with others in 
whatever helps men to be better, 
happier and nobler. 

Once again, we Theosophists 
study in order to understand Life, 
and then to serve our fellow-men. 
Our Theosophical ideal is not per- 
sonal salvation. H. P. Blavatsky 
in The Voice of the Silence has 
given us our ideal : 


Let thy Soul lend its ear to every cry 
of pain like as the lotus bares its heart to 
drink the morning sun. 


Let not the fierce sun dry one tear of 
pain before thyself hast wiped it from the 
sufferer's eye. 


But let each burning human tear drop 
on thy heart and there remain; nor ever 
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brush it off until the pain that caused it is It is in this way that we shall 
removed. make a Lodge both a nucleus 

These tears, O thou of heart most of Ped B Fa ae gud 
merciful, these are the streams that irrigate Centre trom which ra lates the 
the fields of charity immortal. inspiration of the Divine Wisdom. 


THE FESTIVAL OF JOY 


THERE is but one popular festival that can be so described—the 
festival of Christmas. The sentiment of Christmas is spontaneous, 
natural joy. Other festivals are joyous, but their joy is qualified 
by some defect or abatement. The joy of the New Year is temper- 
ed by reflections on the rapidly passing time, the unkept. resolu- 
tions that crowd on the mind the instant it pauses to consider. 
The joy of Easter is the fullness of animal spirits that belong to 
the season of Spring. The joy of Christmas is the glow of senti- 
ment; such pleasures as there are are intellectual and social. Yet at 
this season the feeling of joy is more keen and inspiring than 
at any other time. This festival is of great antiquity. Its origin 
is lost in the remoteness of time. Christendom borrowed it from 
religions that were hoary with age when it was born. 


The fact is, perhaps, scarcely recognized that Christmas is 
now (especially in England) much more of a national and social 
rather than a religious festival. The genial myth of “ Father 
Christmas” appeals to the average Englishman at least as strongly 
as the picturesque legend of the Angel announcing the advent of 
the God-child to the night-watching shepherds. The festival is 
essentially human. It is not Christian; it is not of any age or 
of any people. Christian teachers, finding they could not prevail 
upon their converts to refrain from observing their time-honoured 
holiday, boldly made of the heathen festival a Christian festival. 
Hence the strange medley of Christian and Pagan rites which 
constitutes the modern Christmas. 


H. W. SMITH in The Life Worth Living 


THE ONE RIVER OF TRUTH 


Bv M. A. ANDERSON 


HE stream of the Ancient 
Wisdom still continues on its 

way, reinforced by fresh streams. 
What, then, is Theosophy ? Accord- 
ing to Chambers’s Twentieth 
Century Dictionary, it is “ immedi- 
ate divine illumination possessed 
by specially gifted men, who also 


possess abnormal control over 
natural forces”. Taking this 
definition as a criterion, it is 


worth while trying to see how it 
has been illustrated in history. 


Plato mentioned the Divine 
Dynasties of Atlantis. According 
to The Secret Doctrine, the 


"divine kings" delivered primal 
truths to the early races, and be- 
came their first rulers. They 
revealed those secrets of Nature 
that were of use to mankind. A 
time arrived when the average 
Atlantean had become unfit to be 
entrusted with the higher know- 
ledge; it began, therefore, to be 
imparted only to the elect of the 
race in the first Mystery School. 
Dire indeed were the penalties 
inflicted upon any who transgressed 
against the strict rule of secrecy. 
As a natural consequence little is 
known of the Mysteries that 
spread from Atlantis all over the 
world by degrees. The teachings 
were always symbolical, and were 
always represented in a crude 
exterior form to the more unevolv- 
ed masses. The Mysteries per- 
meated the East. They spread to 
the Egyptian temples under the 


Kabiri; they extended their sway 
into ancient Chaldea. From Crete 
they eventually spread into Greece 
and Rome and also influenced 
certain sections of the Jews. So we 
see how the Adepts and wise men 
of occult tradition became the 
Divine Instructors and priest-ini- 
tiates of so many lands. Ancient 
Peru has the same tradition. 

In Babylonia, primitive annals 
have been deciphered which chroni- 
cled this statement: “ After the 
Flood, kingship again descended 
from the Gods." The rituals of 
the temples of  Shamash or 
Shamar, the Sun-god, go back into 
the remotest antiquity.. Sir James 
Frazer tells us that his special 
emblem in Babylonia is a “ round 
disk with a four-pointed star in it 
and beams and flames flickering 
between the points of the star". 
One wonders if this four-armed 
star symbolized the same mystery 
as the sacred Tetractys of Pytha- 


goras; the flames may © stand 
for the hierarchies of the divine 
Intelligences. 


In the early part of the Chris- 
tian era, Apollonius of Tyana was 
visiting ancient shrines all over the 
world. He spent some years in 
Egypt, and paid a visit of one year 
and eight months to the Magi of 
Babylon, becoming acquainted 
with the surrounding cities. A 
description has come down to us 
of what he saw inside a temple 
which contained one of their 
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ancient symbols—the golden 
“ Iygges," or winged wheels. The 
Magi called them “ Tongues of 
the Gods”. They were said to 
have been a relic of some of those 
Divine Rulers who taught the 
ancient races. It is possible that 
the winged disks of the Sun in 
Egyptian art may have had a 
similar origin. 

Apollonius of Tyana is a con- 
spicuous example of a “ specially 
gifted man, possessing abnormal 
control over natural forces”. He 
began his career with taking the 
vow of silence ; during this period 
he quelled a riot by force of his 
gestures alone. His pupil Damis 
relates that not only could he read 
the thoughts of men, but he could 
understand birds and beasts also! 
Apollonius was clairvoyant and 
clairaudient.. His powers resem- 
bled those of his predecessor 
Jesus in many ways; Apollonius, 
too, used to exorcise evil spirits, 
heal the sick and is even said to 
have raised the dead to life. He 
was charged with being a “ Magi- 
cian” by the Church Fathers. 
Early classical writers put him in 
the same category as Moses, Zoro- 
aster and other Magi. Apollonius 
shared the faith of Pythagoras. 

In the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, India was the home of 
spiritual science. It is probable 
that Orpheus became initiated 
there, before founding the Orphic 
Mysteries in ancient Greece. 
According to Lucian, Greece owed 
her knowledge of astronomy to 
Orpheus, who, he says, “ imparted 
the Indian sciences to all the 
great monarchs of antiquity ". In 
that case he was more fortu- 
nate than Confucius, who never 
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found the ideal king of his dreams ! 
Orphism appears to have reached 
its height.in Greece in the sixth 
century B.C. It taught purifi- 
cation by union of God and 
man, and gave the Greeks intense 
spirituality through the cult of 
Beauty. We have entered into 
that heritage, for we owe much 
to the great Greek philosophers 
of the fifth century B.c. Both 
Pythagoras and Plato imbibed 
deeply the knowledge which 
then was the cherished possession 
of the Indian rishis, Egyptian 
priests and Chaldean astronomers. 
We find Iamblichus, the theurgist, 
saying in his Life of Pythagoras : 


Pythagoras was initiated in all the 
mysteries of Byblus and Tyre; in the 
sacred operations of the Syrians and in 
the mysteries of the Phcenicians +) oF 
Since Pythagoras also spent two and 
twenty years in the adyta of the temples 
in Egypt, associated with the Magians 
in Babylon, and was instructed by them 
in their venerable knowledge, it is not 
wonderful that he was skilled in magic 
and theurgy and was therefore able to per- 
form things which surpass human power 
and appear incredible. 


Pythagoras left no writings behind 
him apparently. The pupils that 
went out into the world from the 
famous School he founded in 
Crotona carried his teachings far 
and wide. 

Ammonius Saccas opened a 
school for Theosophy in Alex- 
andria, in which he attempted to 
harmonize the philosophy of Aris- 
totle with that of Plato, adding 
to it further knowledge gleaned 
from the wisdom of the East. He 
too left no writings behind him 
when he died in A.D. 243, but the 
Neoplatonism which he introduced 
continued to grow through his 
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pupils, among whom Origen and 
Plotinus stand out as the chief 
channels. The wide term Neo- 
platonism may serve to include all 
those teachings that reshaped them- 
selves in those palmy days of 
Alexandria. 

When reviewing the early days 
of our era, the Mysteries of Jesus 
should be borne in mind, because 
Gnostic teachers adapted their 
presentation of the older .mys- 
teries to the new Christianity. The 
early Church Fathers did not 
despise the Hermetic writings, they 
frequently quote from Hermes 
Trismegistus in their Apologetics. 

Plotinus, the "Prince of Mystics,” 
may certainly be regarded as one 
of the band of "specially gifted 
men," who received “immediate 
divine illumination," for he attained 
the beatific vision. He was a true 
yogi. His teachings converted 
St. Augustine. He said (On the 
Good and the True) : 


God is something which is not essence, 
but beyond essence. Hence the soul 
when in this condition associates with 
Him. (That is, during ecstasy.) He, 
therefore, who  perceives himself to 
associate with God, wil have the 
similitude of Him. And if he passes from 
himself as an image to the archetype, he 
will then have the end of his progression. 


He writes of his illumination as 
follows in his sixth Ennead : 


This vision did not consist of an 
objective duality, but only of a subjective 
union of seer and seen. Hence it was 
not something tangible, but a communion, 
and only those persons who had, through 
such a communion, once experienced at- 
one-ment could, on recalling the experience, 
form any conception of it. 


Porphyry, the pupil and biogra- 
pher of Plotinus, adds his testimony 
to the reality of that “sublime 
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ecstasy, in which state things divine 
and the mysteries of Nature are 
revealed to us " ; and he says: 


The efflux from the divine soul is 
imparted to the human spirit in unreserved 
abundance, accomplishing for the soula 
union with the divine and enabling it while 
in the body to be partaker of the life 
which is not in the body. 


The call of Plotinus, that rare 
soul, led many besides Augustine 
to forsake all in an attempt to 
follow Truth to its divine source. 
Plotinus adopted the Eastern 
doctrine of “ Emanations," or the 
constant transmissions of powers 
through various agencies from the 
Absolute down to the creation. 
Human souls, though their source 
was indeed on high in “ Pure 
Intelligence," yet became mysteri- 
ously imprisoned in temporary 
bodies below, the best of them 
striving always to re-ascend to their 
divine home. 

The wonderful library in Alex- 
andria continued to play its part 
for six more centuries, gradually 
suffering decay and dilapidation, 
in addition to destruction by fire 
during Omar's invasion. Many of 
its valuable manuscripts fell into 
the hands of the Jews and the 
Moors; in this way learning be- 
came widely dispersed. Europe 
does indeed owe a debt of gratitude 
to the Moors. Their spectacular 
advance into Spain during the 
eighth century brought in its train 
the blessing of a wider knowledge to 
the Dark Ages. They established 
three main centres of learning in 
Spain, introduced Indian meta- 
physics and their system of number- 
ing, and founded mathematics and 
chemistry. This blaze of learn- 
ing lasted for three hundred 
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years. Although communication 
with other lands was actively 
discouraged, the new knowledge 
was taken over into Italy and 
thence became gradually diffused, 
in due course bringing about the 
Medieval revival. The Moors 
translated the works of the great 
Greek philosophers into Arabic. 
Later on, the Arabic versions were 
translated into Latin and read all 
over Europe in this form. Natur- 
ally much of value had been lost 
in the process, a fact that no one 
realized better than that fine 
scholar and great scientist, Roger 
Bacon. Through his influence in 
the newly founded Universities 
in Paris and Oxford, these defec- 
tive versions became superseded by 
recourse to the Greek originals. 
Little seems to be known about 
Roger Bacon, the man, apart from 
his writings; the calibre of his 
remarkable scientific intuitions may 
be tested by the following excerpt : 


Machines for navigating are possible 
without rowers, so that great ships suited 
to river or ocean, guided by one man, may 
be borne with greater speed than if they 
were full of men. Likewise cars may be 
made so that without a draught animal 
they may be moved cum impetu inaestim- 
abile as we deem the scythed chariots to 
have been from which antiquity fought. 
And flying machines are possible, so that 
a man may sit in the middle turning some 
device by which artificial wings may beat 
in the air in the manner of a flying bird. 


And this was written in the thir- 
teenth century ! 

Among the names that stand 
out towards the end of the 
same century is that of the 
Spaniard Ramon Lulli (Raymond 
Lully). Occultist and practical 
mystic, alchemist and scientist and 
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noble Christian gentleman, he 
ended by sacrificing his life in a 
missionary venture in North Africa 
(A.D. 1315). His stormy youth led 
to a maturity which gained him 
the title of “the illuminated 
one". He was initiated into the 
Mysteries in Arabia, and was the 
first Christian student of the 
Kabala. His eulogy on Truth is 
quoted in A Short History of the 
World, chapter 49, by H. G. 
Wells and is worth requoting here : 


“ Lovers of Truth," said the Lover, 
“consider the greatness of the truth of my 
Beloved. For His truth is so great that 
it comprehends and confirms all truth 
beside and without it naught can be true. 
And it is so greatly to be loved that, if one 
love were made out of all the loves created, 
it would not suffice for the love wherewith 
is to be loved the truth of my Beloved." 


Many of the. greatest thinkers 
in the Middle Ages were deeply 
influenced by the ideas of the 
ancients. Copernicus studied their 
astronomical writings and improved 
upon their theories. Kepler has 
put it on record that in order to 
discover what he did, he was 
obliged to go to the sacred Egyptian 
Mysteries. The important laws 
of Kepler were due to his marvel- 
lous understanding of the harmony 
of the universe.’ 

In 1459, Christian Rosencreutz 
founded the Rosicrucian fraternity. 
It subsequently made great head- 
way in Europe, in common with 
alchemy and Freemasonry. Robert 
Fludd and Thomas Vaughan were 
the leading Rosicrucians in Eng- 
land. Secret organizations played 
a part in the French Revolution 
in rendering service during that 
stormy time. 


Spiritual Guidance of Man, by Rudolph Steiner. 


1934 


Paracelsus, surgeon and occult- 


ist, is one of the best known 
of the earlier alchemists. He 
was a most prolific writer. 


Jacob Boehme studied his works 
later on. This devout, humble 
little German shoemaker with the 
gentle voice soon evolved a teach- 
ing in the crucible of his mind 
which was to mould the thought 
of the great German philosophers, 
and in this way has reached our 
own generation. H. P. B. called 
Boehme “a great occultist ". He 
was twenty-five years old when he 
received his first “ immediate divine 
illumination"; he is said to have 
continued in an ecstatic condition 
for a week, while continuing to 
ply his daily trade. Ten years later 
his third illumination took place. 
After taking this step, he became 
aware of the divine nature of 
Nature and of the underlying 
unity. He insisted on the funda- 
mental properties of the septenary.! 
In the light of the inner revelation, 
he felt impelled to write several 
books, among them the Mysterium 
Magnum, a work which had much 
influence on Hegel Schelling 
took what he could from the 
doctrines of Jacob Boehme ; Scho- 
penhauer, too, was an ardent 
admirer and interpreter of his some- 
what obscure teachings. His ideas 
deeply influenced William Law. 
Sir Isaac Newton studied him 
profoundly and owed more to him 
than the world has any idea of^ So 
the torch of knowledge is passed 
from hand to hand. Among his 
sayings are the following : 


Not the I, the I that I am, know these 
things: but God knows them in me. 
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Our whole doctrine. is nothing else 
but an instruction to show how man may 
create a kingdom of light within himself. 
(Apology). 


God must become man and man 
must become God; heaven must become 
one with the earth, and the earth must 
become a heaven. (Signature, 48) 


Boehme is said to have pos- 
sessed the gift of tongues. He died 
in. 1625, while listening to strains 
of celestial music. 

Thus has the Ancient Wisdom, 
in varied guise, been preserved 
down the ages by a succession of 
initiates and chelas, only a few of 
whom can be mentioned. They 
all held this belief in common— 
that man in his innermost nature 
is spiritual, and one in essence with 
the universal Spirit manifesting in 
his universe. 

Madame Blavatsky, in her turn, 
contributed The Secret Doctrine. 
It has already saved the world 
from much  materialism. Her 
" powers of control over natural 
forces" must be acknowledged by 
all impartial people. Mr. Hodgson, 
the S. P. R. investigator, was 
neither impartial nor thorough in 
his investigations. Had he under- 
taken the task as an older and 
more experienced man, his con- 
clusions might have been very 
different. But the fame of Madame 
Blavatsky rests on her great book 
The Secret Doctrine. As she has 
told us, other keys remain to be 
supplied. 

What, then, are the basic princi- 
ples of this Ancient Wisdom ? 
Briefly, it involves firstand fore- 
most the idea of an Absolute Eter- 
nal Existence, or “ Be-ness," that is 


l The Secret Doctrine, Vol, II, p. 627—629. 


2 Ibid., p. 536. 
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beyond mere human cognition. 
Its periodical aspect manifests 
itself in and as the Universe. A 
dual root-substance may be re- 
garded as matter on its negative 
side and spirit on its positive side ; 
spirit and matter, or life and form, 
are indispensable to each other. 
(Einstein, by the way, is the 
latest interpreter of this duality 
by his prediction of the general 
curvature of space-time, a new 
rendering of the old cosmic symbol 
of the World-Egg !) 

Involution takes place in this 
root-substance. It gradually den- 
sifies through seven stages or 
planes, matter becoming more and 
more prominent. On the returning 
curve, matter becomes more trans- 
lucent to spirit; it becomes self- 
conscious in increasing measure, 
until at last the perfect vehicle 
for spiritual activity is achieved. 
There are correspondences right 
through, between the seven types 
of cosmical evolution and the 


THE root of every religion 
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seven aspects of human conscious- 


ness. The archetypal processes 
become repeated on a minor 
scale. “ As above, so below." 


On the metaphysical side, the 
new race now coming into being 


strikes the note of ^" Life in 
Freedom”. The new type of 
consciousness wants to identify 


itself as much as possible with 
Life, and be free. 

Mr. Krishnamurti 
that 


reminds us 


it is the perfect harmony, the perfect 
poise of mind and heart, which is Life. 


Life is free, unconditioned, illimitable, 
and to attain that you must not tread any 
path that is bound, that is limited. 


There is no God, if there is not God 
in man. 


The full Monadic consciousness 
will surely come in the distant 
future to the Seventh Race, and 
then the whole race will realize 
unity and their identity, and will 
know themselves to be indeed one. 


. what can 


divisible, so is His Wisdom all-embracing? It is this whole body 
of Divine Wisdom, of which we know a letter or two, scarcely 
a syllable, certainly not a word, to which really belongs the 
name of Theosophy . 


The Divine Wisdom is like the sun in heaven, and as the 
sun shines upon every part of the earth, shines down into every 
man’s compound, no matter how high the walls that he may 
build round it, for the sun is higher than all, so does the Divine 
Wisdom shine down into every religion; and though a man may 
build barriers, the sun of Divine Wisdom is higher than them 
all, and it shines on every man’s face and illumines it, and at 
last men will realize that the sun is one. 


ANNIE BESANT in The Religious Problem in India 
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BROTHERHOOD 


By EDRISS PIERCY 


T seems to me that our general 
attitude towards brotherhood 
is a wrong one—one based ona 
misconception as to the true nature 
of brotherhood. The reason for 
this attitude may be explained, I 
think, by referring to Socrates’ 
theory of knowledge. Socrates held 
that there are two types of know- 
ledge in the world, that of opinion 
and that of true knowledge. For 
example, we know that fire burns, 
and accordingly we are careful in 
our use of it. This is an instance 
of true knowledge, gained by 
experience. On the other hand, 
people were told that the fire of 
hell would consume them if, e.g., 
they played cards on a Sunday. 
But this was merely opinion for 
them, not true knowledge, and 
therefore if they felt moved to 
play cards on a Sunday they did 
so and risked the consequences. 
It is the same with our conception 
of brotherhood. At present we 
only hold opinions about it, and 
have not attained to the true 
knowledge which comes from 
experience. We place brotherhood 
before us as though it were a statue 
on a pedestal. We gaze at it 
raptly, and eulogize it in extra- 
vagant terms, saying how splendid 
a statue it is, and how much the 
Theosophical Society is to be 
admired for giving this statue a 
fresh coat of whitewash. 
. Of course this stage is a neces- 
sary one, and civilization would 


advance rapidly if every one 
thought of brotherhood even in 
such a limited way, for what we 
think of we tend to become. But 
real brotherhood is more than this. 
Brotherhood is not an abstraction, 
but life itself. We cannot deny 
the existence of life, because it is 
not revealed by anatomical dis- 
section. It is there despite all our 
theories. In fact some, as Have- 
lock Ellis in. his Dance of Life, 
maintain that there is nothing but 
life. And so it is with brotherhood, 
for brotherhood is life, the very 
life of the Godhead which unites 
every living creature in the 
universe. We may not see it, 
because we have not looked, but 
we have only to open our eyes 


with understanding, and we shall 
find. f 


If with all your hearts ye truly seek 
Me, ye shall ever surely find Me. 


This is certainly not an easy 
outlook to attain, for there are 
many things in the world to-day 
which tend to emphasize the 
separateness of men, instead of 
their essential unity. This age 
being a scientific one, the spirit of 
criticism is very strong, and so we 
think chiefly of the differences 
between men, instead of the like- 
nesses. As an instance of this we 
may take the popular lectures in 
applied psychology which arouse 
such interest to-day. These also 
represent a necessary stage, for 
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they awaken people to the powers 
of the will, and the necessity for 
right thinking. But in their pres- 
ent form they over-emphasize 
the separate self. Large audiences 
go to hear speakers on such subjects 
in order to find out how J can 
become prosperous, and get more 
money quickly and worldly well- 
being, etc. in short how I can 
become absolutely self-sufficient, 
able to stand quite apart from the 
rest of the world. But if brother- 
hood is a fact, it is impossible, 
even if some may think it desirable, 
to separate overselves from the 
rest of the world. The idea 
belongs to the age which is passing. 
Co-operation is the watchword 
of the new age. And of course 
this is evident from the number 
of organizations which have sprung 
up since the War with the object 
of promoting brotherhood. Never- 
theless all are still at the stage 
where brotherhood is thought of 
as a thing to be attained, rather 
than as a fact to which we have 
to open men’s eyes. 

We look, then, on brotherhood as 
a thing, an abstraction, because we 
have not true knowledge. But Theo- 
sophy is not to be taken on trust any 
more than anything else. If it is 
to be of any real use to us, we 
have to test it for ourselves in our 
lives. Having reached this stage, 
we ask ourselves the question: 
"What do we mean by brother- 
hood?" We then find that while 
we accept the idea as a word or 
an abstract quality we do not 
apply it to life. We suddenly 
realize that we go about in a state 
of armed neutrality to the rest of 
the world. All our so-called brother- 
hood leads us to do is to accept 
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the ideas of others with benevolent 
tolerance, so long as they do not 
cross the bounds of the little 
circle we have drawn about our- 
selves and our own interests. As 
soon as we feel that what we call 
our rights have been infringed, we 
spring to attention at once, and 
let the offender see that we must 
not be interfered with. In this 
way we have become shut off from 
our fellow-men, and cannot realize 
the true ideal of brotherhood. Ë 

What then is brotherhood ? 
Surely it is not merely something 
we Íeel towards our friends and 
acquaintances ? We readily admit 
that this is not so, and say that 
by it we mean something which 
is exercised towards all humanity. 
But this again is an abstract 
expression, which only leads us 
to ask: "Who is humanity?” 
The Theosophical Society's first 
principle puts Humanity as “ with- 
out distinction of race, colour, 
class, creed or sex". Yet we need 
something more than this in 
personally applying brotherhood 
to life. The form of the principle 
is necessitated by the fact that the 
"Theosophical Society is world-wide, 
and its principles must be stated 
in a general way, to be developed 
in a particular manner by each 
individual. For example, the 
phrase “ without distinction of race 
and colour" applies more to 
international relationship. Un- 
doubtedly it is a very necessary 
attitude to hold, but it is not one 
in accordance with which we have 
an opportunity to act every day. 
Eventually we shall realize that 
the humanity with whom we wish 
to share our brotherhood means 
every one, as an individual. Every 
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man and woman we meet, no matter 
what his or her education or station 
in life, is that brother to whose 
service we have dedicated our 
lives. This may be a hard reali- 
zation, but once it has come, we 
shall look upon life with altogether 
different eyes. We shall have 
found the living example of the 
brotherhood which we teach. 

How then can we apply the 
principle of brotherhood to every- 
day life in order to. find real 
brotherhood ? To escape from this 
isolation we have preserved for so 
long, we must look without, and 
take an interest in all about us, a 
vital interest. For we are all 
one of the great number which is 
toiling on to perfection, and it is 
our duty and privilege to aid all 
around us, so that not I alone 
shall reach the goal, but all man- 
kind. And first let us look at the 
Theosophical Society itself, for 
it is fitting that our efforts should 
begin "at home," as it were, and 
if we make the Society a perfect 
example of brotherhood, then an 
important step will have been 
made in helping others towards the 
same realization. Have we a vital 
interest in every member of our 
Lodge? Do we feel the same 
towards all our fellow-members, 
or do we tend to congregate 
among our particular friends, and 
allow ourselves to forget that we 
all have the same aim? We 
think of progress too much as 
an examination, or as a race, 
where one or only a few, may 
gain first place, and therefore 
we strive with all our might to 
be among that few. But this is 
not the case. Evolution may 
be likened more effectively to 
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a journey on which we are all trav- 
eling. Every one will get to 
the destination eventually, there 
is no doubt whatsoever about that, 
although we may hurry or loiter 
upon the way. And just ason a 
journey we do not wish to out- 
distance the others with whom we 
are travelling, and get there first, 
alone, so on this greater journey 
it is the arrival of all humanity 
together that we should aim at. 
We all have the same goal in 
view—to serve our brothers. But 
we tend to forget this because of 
the barriers we have raised. So 
we think only in such terms as my 
idea of service is different from 
yours, and yours from mine, and 
someone else again has another 
ideal, and therefore that those who 
differ from us are necessarily 
wrong. Brotherhood, however, does 
not imply that we shall all have 
the same interests. The members 
of a family are of different ages 
and therefore have altogether 
different interests, but they are 
united by a common bond. So 
should we be. There are necessarily 
numerous ways of service, for each 
of us has different qualities which 
enable him to help in a special 
way in which no one else can. 
But this should not make us less 
wiling to work together. We 
must continually remind ourselves 


.that we are a body, and can only 


work effectively if we realize the 
necessity for each one's particular 
type of service. We are united 
as a family by a common aim, 
and we should show an interest 
in our fellow-members, striving to 
understand their ideals, and give 
them a helping hand whenever 
that lies in our power. Each one 
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sees things in a different light, and 
the more points of view we can 
gain, the better for the work as 
a whole. 

When brotherhood has become 
a fact to all the members of the 
Theosophical Society, we shall 
find it so much easier to apply 
the same principle in our contact 
with people every day. We shall 
show an interest in every one we 
meet; a sincere living interest in 
all men and their doings, so that 
we may to some extent share in 
their life. A fine example of the 
type of interest I mean is shown 
in David  Grayson's attitude 
towards all with whom he came 
into contact. “Those of you who 
have read any of his books will 
know how fully he entered into 
the life of every person he met; 
whether it was the old professor 
digging for specimens on his 
property, the politician, the country 
doctor, the infidel or even the tramp. 
Grayson sees all the advances of 
science as means for drawing men 
closer together. In his Adventures 
in Contentment, he says: 


Simplicity does not necessarily, as 
some of us who escape from the city seem 
to think, consist in doing without things, 
but rather in the proper use of things. One 
cannot return, unless with affectation to 
the crudities of a former existence. Do 
you not think the good Lord has given 
us the telephone that we may better reach 
that elbow-rub of brotherhood which is 
the highest of human ideals, and the rail- 
road and motor-car that we may widen 
our human knowledge and sympathy? . . . 
'The motor-car, if I had one, could not 
carry me fast enough. I must fly. 


Grayson found that he could learn 
something from every one, and, of 
course, by taking this attitude he 
drew out the best in each person, 
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no matter how much the world 
might despise that person. His 
books will prove an inspiration to 
any who desire to know more of 
their fellow-men. 

In endeavouring to make this 
spirit of brotherhood grow within 
us we shall undoubtedly find many 
obstacles to be overcome, obstacles 
which cannot.be conquered in a 
day, but will require us to 
be continually on the watch 
for them. Let us consider a 
few of these. Firstly, there is 
the lack of confidence in the 
innate goodness of human nature. 
This is used as a constant argu- 
ment by many people. How 
often, for example, do we hear 
people say in connection with the 
abolition of war: “Oh, but you 
can’t change human nature!” And 
again, when theories, such as 
Technocracy, are advanced for 
reducing the working hours, we 
hear the remark: “ Oh, but what 
would the workers do with their 
leisure? They would only make 
nuisances of themselves." ‘But this 
attitude also shows a lack of con- 
fidence in human nature, and such 
people do not think of asking 
themselves: “What are the un- 
employed doing with their enforced 
and unpaid leisure now?” For it 
seems to me that they are remark- 
ably subdued considering the 
precariousness of their existence. 
People who advance this sort of 
arguments are getting back to the 
theory Hobbes put forward in his 
Social Contract,—that men are 
naturally hostile to one another, 
and have only consented to live in 
a society through motives of self- 
preservation. This idea arises from 
a very pessimistic outlook on life. 
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Human nature is broadening and 
growing, slowly perhaps, but none 
the less surely. There are many 
instances of the way in which 
public opinion has progressed, e.g., 
in the abolition of the slave-trade, 
and child labour, etc. Liberty of 
thought is certainly greater to-day 
than it has ever been before in the 
world's history, though we feel that 
there is still much to be desired 
in this direction. The world is not 
as bad as some think. We have 
only to try out this idea of brother- 
hood, appealing to the best in each 
person, to see the truth of this 
statement. Even from a drunkard 
one will get a response quite un- 
expected, as the God within him 
struggles to shine out through his 
weakness. A man's very helpless- 
ness should make us all the more 
his brother, for his need is greater. 
So we must gain a strong con- 
fidence in the possibility of appeal- 
ing to the best in human nature. 

Another hindrance we have to 
cope with is pride, the idea that 
because we have learnt perhaps a 
little more ‘about life than the 
average man, that we are neces- 
sarily better than he is. It must be 
remembered that, as Dr. Arundale 
has put it: 

When you think yourselves better 
than others because you are learning to 
serve, and they apparently are not, in 
that moment you have ceased to serve. 

A barrier which is very difficult 
to remove is that raised by self- 
consciousness. In many instances 
in daily life when we could be of 
help, we are prevented by this 
problem. But if one analyses it for 
oneself it is found to be the result 
of pride and selfishness. We some- 
how do not like to feel humbled 
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before people. It is again the fact 
that we have enclosed ourselves 
within barriers, and if those barriers 
are broken down we feel unarmed 
and helpless. We fear that people 
will not think so well of us as we 
wish them to do. This self-con- 
sciousness is also selfish, for if we 
have the chance to help people, 
it is for us to take the opportunity 
gladly, for it allows us to share 
more fully in the lives of those 
about us. I have only dealt with 
three of the obstacles we have to 
face if we wish to live out brother- 
hood—the lack of confidence in 
our fellow-men, pride and self- 
consciousness ; but of course there 
are others, for each person has his 
own special difficulties to overcome 
in order to help the world to the 
greatest extent in his power. All 
these obstacles we must overcome ; 
but as humanity is supremely worth 
helping, so is it worth while for us 
to use all our strength to overcome 
these hindrances, that we may be 
of more help to mankind. 

Having gained the right attitude, 
then, and realized the difficulties 
which lie in the way, we must 
not stop there. Action must result. 
The supreme realization of brother- 
hood is in service. This will 
follow naturally from a true interest 
in those about us, so that we shall 
ever be ready to offer our assistance 
whenever it is needed. Interest 
gives us an opportunity to serve 
with wisdom. The more varied 
experience we can gain, the better 
for us, for we shall have so much 
more wisdom with which to serve. 
The desire to serve is futile without 
an understanding love of all. 
It is very necessary to know the 
right time and place to offer our 
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service, so that we shall not “ rush 
in where Angels fear to tread ". 

A very valuable thought on 
service is in the following sentence 
of Dr. Arundale's : 


Do not be afraid to proclaim the origin 
of your own inspiration to serve, for the 
knowledge of the source of your own 
happiness is one of the most beautiful 
offerings you can make to the world. 


And here also we need that 
infinite wisdom and understanding 
essential to perfect service. We 
feel, quite justifiably, that Theo- 
sophy has much to offer that per- 
haps many people in the churches 
have missed, and therefore we are 
inclined to think how narrow their 
ideas are, and how unfortunate 
it is for them, but we console our- 
selves with the thought that one 
day they must come to believe our 
ideas, and so we let them go. 
But I think that there is something 
very wrong in this attitude. If 
Theosophy is so much to us as 
we say, then we should want to 
share it with those others who, 
we feel, miss something by not 
knowing anything of the Theo- 
sophical teaching. This does not 
mean thrusting Theosophy down 
people's throats until they are 
choked and nauseated by it. We 
must realize that names do not 
matter; it is the ideals behind 
them which are the important 
things. So let us awaken in 
people's minds these new and 
broader ideals, building them up 
on the beliefs they already hold, 
and not bothering to say “ this 
is Theosophy, this Karma," etc. 
For many people are prejudiced 
by names and refuse to listen, so 
they lose some of the knowledge 
which might help them on their 
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way, and shut themselves off from 
the light And what are mere 
labels in the expression of the 
eternal Truth behind all things ? 
They merely hamper the light. 
Labels may well come later, but 
the important thing at the moment 
is the teaching. This is one way 
in which our service can manifest 
itself. 

Surely service to every one who 
requires help is the greatest 
privilege in life. "Whatever else is 
taken from us there still remains 
the power to serve. Even if we 
do not believe in the doctrine of 
Karma, if Reincarnation be false, 
even if there were no such persons 
as the great Masters, or this life 
was all, and afterwards—annihila- 
tion, still it would be the greatest 
privilege of all to serve. And, of 
course, if we feel that we can 
accept the idea of the perfect 
justice of God embodied in the law 
of Karma, and the evolution of all 
life towards the goal of perfection 
which Reincarnation affirms, then 


the idea of service becomes far 


more worth while. And the belief 
in the existence of perfected men, 
the Masters, gives us an added 
inspiration to go on, even as They 
have done, so that we may attain 
greater powers to offer in the 
service of the world. They 
have an interest in all men, 
and Their hope is strengthened by 
the sure knowledge that all will 
attain at last. 

And finally this path of service 
will become all-in-all to us, and 
we shall see that in serving our 
brothers we have, in truth, served 
God. We shall see that, as 
Tagore says in one of his poems, 
“Thou art the Brother amongst 
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my brothers.” By our service 
we shall awaken the latent 
Divinity within each man, and 
see it striving to grow, even 
as it is in our own hearts. 
We shall become united to all 
by realizing that God is imma- 


nent in all This is beautifully 
expressed in one of  Tagore's 
poems: 


Days come and ages pass, and it is 
ever He who moves my heart in many a 
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name, in many a guise, in many a rapture: 
of joy and of sorrow. 

For it is not only in others, but 
also in ourselves that we shall see 
this Divinity arising. When this 
is fully realized we shall have 
attained unto the ''Perfect Man, 
unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ". We 
shall have found that true brother- 
hood which is in God, and God 
grown within us as we served our 
brother. a 


CHRIST THE MAN 


Lorp, I say nothing; I profess 

No faith in Thee nor Christ Thy Son; 
Yet no man ever heard me mock 

A true believing one. 


If knowledge is not great enough 
To give a man believing power, 
Lord, he must wait in Thy great hand 
Till revelation’s hour. 


Meanwhile he’ll follow Christ the man, 
In that humanity he taught, 


Which to the poor and 


the oppressed, 


Gives its best time and thought. 


H. H. DAvIES 


THE WHEEL OF BIRTH AND DEATH? 


THE garden of Adonis, far renowned by fame. 


In that same garden all the goodly flowers, 

Wherewith dame Nature doth her beautify 

And decks the garlands of her paramours, 

Are fetched: there is the first seminary 

Of all things that are born to live and die, 

According to their kinds. Long work it were 

Here to account the endless progeny 

Of all the weeds that bud and blossom there; 

But so much as doth need must needs be counted here. 


It sited was in fruitful soil of old, 

And girt in with two walls on either side; 

The one of iron, the other of bright gold, 

That none might thorough break, nor overstride; 
And double gates it had which opened wide, 

By which both in and out men moten pass; 
The one fair and fresh, the other old and dried: 
Old Geniüs the porter of them was, 

Old Geniüs, the which a double nature has. 


He letteth in, he letteth out to wend 

All that to come into the world desire: 

A thousand thousand naked babes attend 

About him day and night, which do require 
That he with fleshly weeds would them attire: 
Such as him list, such as eternal fate 

Ordainéd hath, he clothes with sinful mire, 

And sendeth forth to live in mortal state, 

Till they again return back by the hinder gate. 


After that they again returnéd been, 

They in that garden planted be again, 

And grow afresh, as they had never seen 

Fleshly corruptión nor mortal pain: 

Some thousand years so do they there remain, 

And then of him are clad with other hue, 

Or sent into the changeful world again, 

Till thither they return where first they grew: 

So, like a wheel, around they run from old to new. 


EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene, III, vi, 30-33. 


l The above stanzas, by '' the Prince of Poets in his time,'' form the most beautiful and '' exact '' 
description, I know of in the English language, of the law of Reincarnation, of the periods of 
strenuous activity on earth with periods of blissful rest and rejuvenation in between. The description 
of this ''Garden of Adonis'' does not stop here. It goes on for many stanzas more, too long to 
quote here in full Only a few lines more: "''Infinite shapes of creatures there are 
bred,—And uncouth forms, which none yet ever knew.—Daily they grow, and daily forth are 
sent—Into the world, it to replenish more.—All things from thence do their first being 
fetch, — And borrow matter whereof they are made.—That substance is etern, and bideth 
so;—Ne, when the life decays and form does fade—Doth it consume and into nothing go.—The 
substance is not changed nor altered,— But the only form and outward fashión.'" etc., etc. May 
these samples tempt the Theosophical reader to enjoy the whole of The Faerie Queene, than 
which there is no more '' faerial '' poem to be found.—A, J. H. 
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A NEW ECONOMIC ORDER 


Bv R. F. GOUDEY 


[Here is an excellent article on a burning topic. It was one of a series of 
addresses delivered during the Summer School held in the course of the recent Annual 
Convention of the American Theosophical Society at Wheaton, Ill., U. S. A.—ED.] 


sF HIS title implies that it would 

be desirable to have an 
economic order which would im- 
mediately end present hardships 
and give a rosy material future to 
every one. The problem, however, 
is far more involved. It becomes 
necessary to bring Theosophy to 
bear on such questions as the 
causes and purposes of the depres- 
sion, how the good and fundamen- 
tal points of the many suggested 
remedies can be recognized and 
what are the vital factors so far 
neglected. 

As to the principal cause of the 
depression Dr. Arundale has aptly 
put it as “wrong employment”. 
This may include such activities 
as slaughtering of animals for food 
and sport, use of child labour, 
allowing women unnecessarily to 
supplant men in the business 
world, tolerance of foreign labour 
at the sacrifice of our own, 
increased popularity of- prize- 
fighting, legalizing of gambling and 
games of chánce, activities of 
gangsters and hi-jackers, loaning 
of money at excessive rates of 
interest, discovering many insidious 
types of chiselling and creation of 
other forms of dishonest and 
dishonourable practices. In higher 
circles it has manifested as legal 
trickery, stock gambling, margin 


buying for future delivery, unfair 
underbuying, excessive profits to 
the middleman, lobbying for selfish 
purposes, betrayal of trusteeships 
and other more “gentlemanly " 
forms of stealing. Laxness in 
morals, lowering of standards for 
entertainment, indecency in films, 
jazzing of the arts and improper 
use of leisure time constitute wrong 
outlets for employment. 

In international circles high 
financing has been used to exploit 
weaker nations, to supply arms for 
war, and to dictate embargoes or 
tariffs without any  brotherly 
interests. War debts have been 
repudiated wholesale. The super- 
position of this great mass of 
accumulated national Karma on 
top of the individual top-heavy 
load intensified the depression and 
made it world-wide. Other causes 
may be traceable to other forms of 
human selfishness and mortal 
frailties. It is folly to pick out a 
single objective appearance of the. 
real inner causes. i 

The purpose of the depression is 
obviously that of forcing individuals 
to have a change of heart, to 
mend their ways, for society to 
correct its many evils and for 
nations to become more brotherly. 
Cruel as it may sound, it would be 
disastrous to have the depression 
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end prematurely and its great 
purifying effects be withdrawn too 
soon. Our heart-felt sympathy 
should first be directed to the 
removal of the inner causes so that 
the cure when effected may be 
more permanent. 

So far as the masses are con- 
cerned, the world is a great school 
in which adjustments and the 
working of the Karmic flow of 
life go forward without human 
stewardship. We often see business 
men apparently getting away with 
all sorts of dishonest practices. 
Whether they are caught or not 
is immaterial, for their own natures 
become more dishonest, and retri- 
bution becomes all the more 
certain. Who can say that the 
ones now suffering are not the 
exploiters, profiteers and wrong 
employers of the past, who in this 
period of living faster are privi- 
leged to grow? Perhaps the so- 
called innocent sufferers are having 
an opportunity to develop patience 
and forbearance. Those who 
have been more fortunate in not 
suffering acutely have their lessons 
to learn if they would search for 
them. It is truly a time when 
the polishing off process of human 
souls is enabling many people for 
the first time to see and appreciate 
the realities of life. 

Our salvation lies in the proper 
studying of human values, and in 
endeavouring to find ways and 
means whereby some of the 
simplest applications of right 
employment can be presented to 
the many organizations now re- 
ceptive to such leadership. In this 
new age it behoves us to re- 
orientate our duties, habits and 
customs. The fact that the life 
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side is more important than the 
form side is seen in those instances 
where perfect machines readily 
become failures if they are not 
properly operated, and the poorest 
of equipment can be made to 
produce marvellous results provided 
extra precautions are given to it. 

It is well known that the average 
person in this country has an 
intelligence of a twelve-year-old 
child, which is about the half way 
mark in human development. 
Some individuals have advanced 
beyond the masses, have developed 
intellectual powers at the ex- 
pense of spiritual discernment, and 
have used their acquired acumen 
to exploit the masses and take 
advantage of them. Our Govern- 
ment is trying to bring about a 
new economic order by eliminating 
the grossest of these abuses by 
appropriatelegislation. This rightly 
becomes a proper human weapon 
to assist this country out of the 
depression in a natural way. 

It has been estimated that 70 
per cent of our troubles arose from 
dishonest banking. We had al- 
lowed the Federal Reserve Banks 
the exclusive power of issuing 
new currency, and of controlling 
the banks which in turn extended 
credit, made loans and determined 
economic policies. This placed 
all banking under private control. 
When the depression came the 
banking interests betrayed the 
public. Instead of extending credit, 
which was more important than 
ever, they called in loans. In 
place of issuing added currency, 
when the deflation started they 
shipped gold out of the country. 
Instead of liquifying commercial 
deposits they paid off what they 
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could of frozen investments. As 
a result, business was paralyzed 
and unemployment really started. 
While we do not yet have our 
monetary policies entirely under 
Federal control it is practically so. 
By the nationalization of gold and 
silver the dollar has become an 
I. O. U. for the Government to 
pay an indefinite nothing at no 
specific time. It is no longer 
possible to raid banks and repeat 
the experience we had when over 
10,000 banks failed. The Govern- 
ment can extend credit, issue new 
currency when public interests 
demand it, and wipe out dishonest 
debts of municipal, commercial 
and farming origins. It is rapidly 
eliminating dishonest banking prac- 
tices, is forcing interest to lower 
rates, and is reducing high salaries. 

The embargo on gold and the 
nationalization of gold have accom- 
plished great things. When America 
became a credit nation, and the 
value of the dollar increased 
without any change in the worth 
of gold, a differential was created 
which private capital and other 
nations were quick to take advan- 
tage of in speculation and payment 
of private investments and inter- 
national trade balances. Had not 
our nation taken action when it 
did, ruination would have been in 
short order. England and thirty- 
four other nations went off the gold 
standard three years before we did, 
and it is claimed that England 
endeavoured to make us stay on 
the gold standard so that she 
could perpetuate the disadvantage 
we suffered temporarily. By cor- 
recting this situation as late as we 
did we actually created over two 
billions: of new. wealth which was 
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immediately spent for relief. 
Otherwise this profit would have 
gone into private hands for 


exploitation elsewhere. 

Through other pieces of legisla- 
tion the Government is codifying 
industries, socializing commerce, 
adjusting compensation, controlling 
abuses in the stock market, and 
regulating agriculture which, even 
though some errors are being 


.made, is on the whole giving us 


an orderly evolution into a new 
economic order. Yet if. human 
nature does not change, there will 
be found many additional ways to 
take advantage of the common 
people and give rise to a future 
depression. Progress and regula- 
tion therefore go hand in hand. 
Many people chafe under this 
slow and orderly process. They 
would like to substitute plans of a 
more violent nature. Unfortunately 
there is neither a plan of divine 
origin, nor one for which the people 
are ready and which meets the 
tenets of Theosophical principles 
which could be adopted bodily 
overnight. There is danger of 
proceeding too fast, and into this 
error we must not fall I recall 
an ideal community built for 
Mexican citrus workers in which 
houses with all modern plumbing 
fixtures were provided. The 
workers refused to use the inside 
toilets, tore them out, and insisted 
in cooking out in the yard. Many 
are the real estate projects which 
have spent huge sums for utilities 
which will never be used, and for 
paved streets now buried under 
sand or weeds. Hotels and apart- 
ment-houses have been grossly 
over-developed. Physical develop- 
ment cannot be. successful if it 
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outstrips the needs from within. 
Those who clamour wildly for new 
schemes must take this viewpoint 
into account. 

Practically all the panaceas are 
strictly physical in nature, and 
do not take human nature into 
proper account. As a matter of 
fact, we have a great many 
independent communities which 
are practising nearly all of the 
theories which are now being 
advocated. Let us take a peep 
at them. These communities have 
paved streets. They are led for 
the most part by sincere and 
capable men. They are honestly 
governed and efficiently operated. 
They issue credit, have no money, 
and none are poor or rich. They 
have confiscated their resources, 
commandeered their creative abili- 
ty, abandoned the price system, 
abrogated their debts, fixed their 
living standards, organized their 
leisure time, and each person has 
been given his own specific duty 
to perform. These numerous and 


care-free institutions are penal 
colonies. The sad part of it is 
that the inmates are shorn of 


all self-respect, self-initiative and 
the right of personal freedom. 
Any new plan must guarantee these 
inherent rights. Of what avail 
are such physical improvements, 
when one is shorn of his inalienable 
rights of self-expression and oppor- 
tunities for demonstration of 
creative power ? 

There is danger of many people 
plunging into these physical pro- 
posals which fail to get at the 
bottom of things, and which do not 
measure up to our teachings. For 
instance, there was quite a wave 
of popularity which swept the 
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country about Technocracy. Good 
as many of its points are it failed 
to take human nature into account. 
It would retire a man just as he 
reached mental maturity, and 
discard him before he reached the 
age of wisdom and council. There 
can be no placing of individuals 
at common starting-points, and 
ignoring the unequal and varying 
capacities of each. It errs in 
assuming that the entire blame 
of unemployment rests on machine 
invention, instead of women sup- 
planting men in business when 
they should be building up home 
and womanhood, and also by 
allowing foreign cheap labour to 
supplant the manly forms of work 
sacred to Americans. Machine 
evolution is certain to continue 
and still further liberate human 
work so that leisure time may be 
spent in spiritual growth. Just 
now a number of people are being 
attracted to the Douglas Credit 
System which is likewise creditable 
in some respects. The most 
impractical part of that scheme 
is the issuance of unearned and 
unequal amounts of new wealth 
to individuals no two of whom 
have the same Karmic require- 
ments. Even if people were given 
an equal and a new start, it would 
only be a short time before some 
would again be taking advantages 
over others. It is a more glorified 
form of charity than existing 
methods. It seems to temporize 
with effects rather than deal with 
root causes. 

It is beyond the scope of this 
paper to mention the many groups 
of truly broad-minded and pro- 
gressive individuals who have a 
sincere desire to work for future 
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welfare. We should lend them 
all possible encouragement, guide 
them to higher ideals and develop 
more practical methods of putting 
those ideals into practice. 

Each individual must work out 
his own line of action for the 
particular line of work in which 
he is at present engaged and be 
tolerant of others. It is well to 
study the trends and tendencies 
of his line of work, so that he can 
place himself in line with the very 
next steps to be taken in that work, 
as it gradually evolves to its next 
step in the world plan. The 
following is a discussion of how 
an engineer surveys his field. 
Similar lines of investigation should 
be made for other activities. 


THE ENGINEER’S OUTLOOK 


Engineers, probably more than 
others, realize the futility of setting 
up artificial economic standards. 
Invariably the best schemes are 
soon upset either because of human 
selfishness, or by the so-called 
vagaries of Nature. When men 
deliberately control crop production 
or attempt to regulate the output 
of civilization, Nature seemingly 
retaliates with floods, pestilences, 
crop failures or disasters. In a 
lesser way the engineer influ- 
ences economic structures through 
his work of breaking down 
travel barriers, speeding up pro- 
duction, increasing efficiencies, 
opening new fields of human 
endeavour and many other impor- 
tant contributions for the better- 
ment of human welfare. As time 
wears on, the present economic 
order will be changed, modified 
and adapted to the future accom- 
plishments of engineers, 
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Engineering is one of the back- 
grounds of our civilization and it 
comprises many diverse lines of 
activities, such as aeronautical, 
chemical, civil, electrical, highway, 
irrigation, mechanical, mining, 
municipal, nautical, sanitary and 
railroad engineering. Engineers 
can well look with pride to the 
skill of their predecessors displayed 
in former incarnations in the build- 
ing of the pyramids of Egypt, the 
aqueducts of Rome and the great 
roads of Czsar. Present-day ac- 
complishments areequally amazing. 
“The plan " of each civilization is 
to a large extent gradually evolved 
through engineering, and man 
fashions economic orders in an 
attempt to maintain equilibrium. 

The engineer is a Third Ray 
person who brings abstract thought 
from spiritual conceptions of the 
life side down into clear physical 
action. Like the laziest of men 
the typical engineer thinks out his 
action to harness Nature’s forces 
with the least expenditure of 
energy. He also represents the 
First Life-Wave Activity which 
ever continues to improve and 
modify environment which is so 
essential to man’s spiritual unfold- 
ment. The true engineer should 
be a man of broad vision, ex- 
ceptional in managing ability, 
adaptable to changing require- 
ments, a genuine pioneer and a 
servant of humanity. Little wonder 
that his work greatly influences 
economic orders. 

Engineering, like many other 
branches of human activity, period- 
ically meets temporary deadlocks 
which are followed by adjustments 
along more modern lines. Not 
long ago it was fashionable for 
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young men to flock in great 
numbers to railroad engineering. 
À time came when there was no 
more new territory to develop, and 
when the design, construction and 
operation of railroads largely 
degenerated to where draftsmen, 
by the use of ingenious handbooks, 
could solve the toughest problems 
with ease, Railroad engineering 
became shorn of its romance and 
its field for originality. Instead of 
adding to the over-production of 
railroads, young engineers trans- 
ferred their interests to irrigation 
engineering which as a new branch 
was ready for expansion. 

Through the skill and foresight 
of irrigation engineers many noble 
and useful projects were developed. 
Large areas previously uninhabit- 
able were made into thriving, 
happy and prosperous communities 
by the construction of really great 
dams, aqueducts, reclamation pro- 
jects, irrigation works and drainage 
systems. Again history repeated 
itself. With no new territory to 
develop, and irrigation engineer- 
ing faced with over-production, 
engineers cast about for more 
alluring lines of activity. 

The advent of the automobile 
and its mechanical perfection was 
a most attractive field for engineers 
until the design of automobiles 
became standardized and wholesale 
production resulted. Parallel with 
this development came the urgent 
need for better highways and 
bridges. A terrific stride was hit 
by highway engineers. Great skill 
and foresight were required in the 
laying out of major highways, 
the rebuilding of old roads and 
in the laying out of trans-con- 
tinental routes, To-day, however, 
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ing has become so simplified 


that the most vexing problems of 
earlier times are solved with ease 
by men fresh from college. These 
and similar examples show how 
engineering .activities are cyclic, 
and have a very important part in 
the forward progress of civilization. 

It does not follow that these 
forms of engineering just mentioned 
are dead. Engineers will still be 
needed for relocation of railroads 
adapted to modern equipment, in 
solving some of the more compli- 
cated irrigation projects which 
were set aside originally for easier 
ones, and in the working out 
of super-highways. Consulting 
engineers in these fields are needed 
in various problems of operation 
and maintenance. For the most 
part, however, a deadlock has been 
reached. History shows that when 
standardization and mechanicali- 
zation cause over-production, then 
the engineers affected move over 
into a field more in line with 
the next steps to be taken by 
civilization in its regular progress 
onward. 


Municipal Engineering 


The public is commencing to 
demand efficiency and honesty in 
public service. Everywhere there 
are strong movements to purge 
municipal, country, State and 
Federal governments of red tape, 
selfish ambitions, graft and political 
patronage. Many of the honest 
public servants are engineers especi- 
ally trained in civic service, but 
there is still need of their being 
recognized. Engineers could, if 
permitted, free government of 
selfish interests, put administration 
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on a business basis and cut govern- 
mental functions to actual neces- 
sities. Such a step would consider- 
ably reduce the present great load 
on the suffering tax-payers. 

Municipal engineers have done 
much to place relief work on a 
constructive basis. “They have 
opposed the dole system and the 
working of useless projects which 
make the workers feel continued 
dependence upon public charity. 
Engineers have been urging that 
relief funds be spent for permanent 
improvements of value which will 
bring out in the workers the quali- 
ties of initiative, self-respect, 
self-reliance and constructive effort. 

It is to be noted that whenever 
major catastrophes occur, the 
politicians invariably step aside 
and give the engineers free rein to 
restore utilities, facilities and public 
confidence. Practically all plans 
for relief anticipating such disasters 
as fires, floods and earthquake use 
engineers for all functions except 
police and medical welfare. If 
engineers can accomplish so much 
under stress, would it not appear 
logical to utilize their abilities in 
the everyday administration. of 
civic functions ? 

Decentralization of urban areas 
into a large number of independent 
small communities is certain to 
develop in the future. Residents 
of those communities will want 
the comforts of good sanitation, 
facilities of rapid transportation, 
an. environment of beauty, and 
adequate facilities for distribution. 
Such visions are already taxing 
the ingenuity of many engineers. 
When such plans are brought into 
fruition new economic orders wili 
follow. 
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Sanitary Engineering 

The chief work of the sanitary 
engineer is that of making the 
environment safer from the health 
standpoint and more comfortable 
from the zesthetic viewpoint. By 
making drinking water safe, clean, 
wholesome and attractive and by 
quickly and inoffensively disposing 
of body wastes and refuse without 
causing a health menace or a 
public nuisance, it will follow that 
men will be more healthy and reap 
the benefit of saving what now 


amounts to an economic loss 
amounting to many millions 
of dollars annually. In Man: 


Whence, How and Whither ref- 
erence is made that the waste 
waters of communities will be so 
rectified that the water can be 
used for irrigation purposes and 
valuable by-products be salvaged. 
Leading sanitary engineers have 
already worked out such a plan, 
and it has been adopted satis- 
factorily in a number of places. 

Air-conditioning has proved 
successful on trains, in aeroplanes 
and in public buildings. There is 
a demand to build homes with air- 
conditioning equipment. In a 
few years men will be living 
comfortably under the most adverse 
of climatic conditions, thereby 
greatly broadening their present 
field of activities. 


Chemieal Engineering 

The -glory of the chemical 
engineer’s future is one without 
limit. Madame Blavatsky referred 
to chemistry as one of the magi- 
cians of the future. With the 
actual transmutation of some forty- 
eight chemical elements into others, 
discovery of new and more fitting 
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foods, finding of more efficient 
methods of energy transfer, devel- 
opment of new lines of research 
and other startling disclosures, the 
present clearly indicates that 
the engineer will completely 
revolutionize all methods of living. 
Economic orders must recognize 
these ever-changing factors. 


Aeronautical Engineering 
Aeronautical engineering is still 
in its infancy. Its attraction to 
promising engineers is tremendous. 
It permits an almost unhampered 
flow of life into physical manifesta- 
tion. Aviation stimulates world 
peace and brotherhood. ` Its in- 
fluences cut into every department 
of life. Wonderful are these times! 


Summary 


True progress requires: (1) a 
desire on the part of the people to 
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help their country to gain its mission 
in life; (2 a change of heart in 
the people to eliminate selfishness 
and greed and substitute brotherly 
action and right employment ; and 
(3) proper legislation to curb 
abuses of the unscrupulous where 
advantage is taken of the common 
people. 

The engineer sees a future in 
which enjoyment of life will 
outshine any man-imposed limita- 
tions. As civilization marches on, 
environment will improve, living 
standards will increase and the 
verities of life will become more 
appreciated. In the meantime 
economic orders will continue to 
blunder on, because man is unable 
to predict the future contributions 
of engineers and those in other 
walks of life who contribute 
to the evolution of civilization. 


ART thou abroad on this stormy night on thy journey of love, 
my friend ? The sky groans like one in despair. 


I have no sleep to-night. Ever and again I open my door and 
look out on the darkness, my friend ! 


I can see nothing before me. 


I wonder where lies thy path! 


By what dim shore of the ink-black river, by what far edge of 
the frowning forest, through what mazy depth of gloom art 
thou threading thy course to come to me, my friend ? 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE in Gitanjali 


ANY ORME DSU RV BY PN ARTE 
Ieri pog Erik SOPPPV 


By ARTIFEX 


[The pseudonym “Artifex” hides the name of a well-known member of the 
Theosophical Society who has had many opportunities to study world conditions and 
to consider them from the point of view of the Theosophical way out. His views 
are entirely personal, and are not to be taken as those of the Society, which is not 
committed to any opinions. Comment on them will be very welcome, especially 
now that the series is complete. I have published the views of “ Artifex” asa 
contribution to Theosophy Applied, and recognizing their inevitably controversial 


nature. 
impersonal.—EpD.] 


But THE THEOSOPHIST welcomes controversy which is constructive and 


V. On SoME SPECIAL PHASES 


O far, consideration has been 

mainly given to the question 

of nations and empires. There 

remain the special phases of which 

fourteen were singled out. for 
notice in Part I. 

The first of the phases mentioned 
was the decline in the efficacy of 
authority. This phase has received 
wide recognition, and seems to be 
a natural swing of the pendulum 
from blind reliance on authority, 
whether of books, or traditions, or 
customs, or persons, to a restless 
search for experience—the third 
phase among the fourteen. The 
Theosophist knows both the value 
of authority and the necessity for 
experience. His pendulum, there- 
fore, swings happily between the 
two. He is thankful for the in- 
spiration and wisdom of authority, 
but knows that the supreme pur- 
pose of true authority is to lead to 
experience. Thus he has no fear 
of authority, for he knows what to 
do with it. In emergencies he 
will follow it blindly, on those rare 


occasions when the authority of the 
wise is the salvation of the.ignorant. 
Normally, he uses authority, uses 
it to awaken experience within 
him. Authority is one of the great 
sources of experience, and there is 
no reason why it should not be 
utilized for that which it can 
arouse.. It is where authority 
declares that it may not be chal- 
lenged, that reason shall not be 
applied to its understanding, that 
it must be accepted blindly even 
down to the minutiz of daily life ; 
there is it that the Theosophist is 
constrained to part company with 
such authority, and to seek further 
afield an authority that is real. It 
is the authority of the wise, of 
those who know more, are more, 
do more, live more greatly, that he 
seeks ; not a self-constituted autho- 
rity, not an authority resting on an 
institution, on a tradition, on a 
book, alone. Authority, to be 
true, shines with its own light far 
more than with a light which it 
borrows. . 
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The second phase mentioned is 
a growing recognition of demo- 
cracy’s incompetence. The whole 
world reeks of restiveness under 
the existing manifestations of 
democracy’s futility. It is not, 
however, necessary to dilate further 
on this phase here, since it has 
been dealt with in detail in 
considering essential forms of 
government in Parts III and IV. 

Next comes the dwindling power 
of religion. Religion has become 
institutionalized, set, static, top- 
heavy with forms and creeds and 
ceremonies. Instead of being a 
garden of flowers, religion has 
become a prison of conventions 
and fears. There are many in the 
world to-day who are content to 
live in prisons in which their lives 
are ordered for them and their 
future is declared to be assured. 
They are content to invest a 
present freedom in the hope of 
obtaining a future glory. But 
there are also many in the world 
to-day who desire Truth, who 
desire to know Truth, to experience 
Truth, and therefore to seek Truth 
everywhere. They are by no 
means content with the assertions 
of priests or with man-interpreted 
revelations. They do not under- 
stand the ceremonies. They dis- 
trust the whole spirit of going to 
Church and the  paraphernalia 
of Sunday. They see themselves 
surrounded by strangling forms and 
they cry in vain for life. 

The Theosophist understands 
both types of people. But he 
perceives the urgent need for a 
vivifying renaissance in every reli- 
gion of the world, if each is to 
continue to be that for which it 
is designed. Hence the Second 
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Object of the Theosophical Society. 
Because religion has for the most 
part ceased to be alive, to perform 
its duty, it by no means follows it 
should be thrown on to the dust- 
heap. Because a portrait painted 
by a great artist has become dull 
and unrecognizable, so that all 
appears but as an ugly smudge of 
colourlessness, it does not follow 
that it should be thrown away. 
No one who has studied the inner 
and fundamental meanings of re- 
ligion has the slightest doubt that 
in religion lies a precious revelation 
of eternal Truth. Is it not possible, 
says the Theosophist, to clear 
away the dullness and the ugliness, 
the distortion and the lifelessness, 
so that the inherent glory of 
religion may once again appear? 
It ts possible to do this, as the 
Theosophist knows, and he knows, 
too, that the results abundantly 
justify the arduous labour involved. 
Religion is a means to an end, one 
among many means, and it is 
foolish to reject any means which 
will accelerate progress towards the 
end. By all means, if we so will, 
let us abandon church or temple or 
mosque, and the exhortations of 
the priest, and the doctrines and 
the dogmas, and the forms and 
the ceremonies. Religion is still 
left, the imperishable Truth which 
needs no religion, but which yet 
can use religion for a revealing of 
Itself to men. 

Next, the awakening of so-called 
individuality. The  Theosophist 
believes in individuality, for he 
has perceived that as evolution pro- 
ceeds individuality intensifies, even 
though at the same time it gains 
in universalization. A spark gains 
in individuality when it becomes a 
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flame. A flame gains in individ- 
uality when it becomes a fire. But 
too often the modern individuality 
expresses itself rather in terms of 
difference from the world around 
it than in drawing nearer to the 
essence of its own being. Individ- 
uality is often an expression of 
revolt, and not an increase in 
growth. But life needs individual- 
ities. It needs the sharp distinc- 
tions between one individuality 
and another, provided that the 
diversities enrich and proclaim the 
unity, and do not enfeeble it. 

The deadlock in education, from 
the standpoint of the Theosophist, 
will only end when the principles 
of Theosophy form an integral 
part of education. That the child 
is an age-old soul, and is using 
once more a new set of bodies, is 
the key to the dissipation of the 
deadlock. “ What in fact are we 
educating?” is a question no one 
except Theosophists seem able 
effectively to answer. 

As for that feverish impatience 
for prosperity which seeks to acquire 
it without paying the price, the 
Theosophist knows well that the 
only true and lasting prosperity is 
a prosperity based on character 
and on right living. There is no 
happiness but character. There is 
no freedom but character. And 
there is no prosperity which does 
not flow from character. Pros- 
perity does not depend in the long 
run upon tariff adjustments, upon 
right compromises between capital 
and labour, on considerations of 
gold or silver, on any question of 
money. It depends upon that 
credit which is character, and 
nothing short of character will 
bring prosperity about. We may 
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tinker, and perhaps must tinker, at 
the surface. But we must dig 
right down into the depths, probing 
for character, and, when we find it, 
sending it upwards to fructify the 
surface. This. is, of course, to no 
small extent a matter for education. 
It is essential that we begin right, 
and in some suitable measure 
restore in these modern times the 
spirit of the ancient relationship 
between the Greek and the Roman 
citizen and their respective States. 

When each citizen has a clear 

sense of his obligation to his 
country he will regard her well- 
being as no less precious to him 
than his own, and above all he will 
understand that there is no true 
prosperity for one which is not also 
the prosperity of all. 
- As for the eighth phase, that we 
are to all intents and purposes rely- 
ing more on talking than on working 
for the realization of our ideals, and 
that a favourite mode of propaganda 
consists in damning the personal- 
ities of one’s opponents, we have 
yet to learn the value of the ancient 
Egyptian precept: To know, to 
will, to dare, to do, and to be 
silent. Words may have their 
value, though it is a value grossly 
over-rated, but the greatest power 
on earth is silence. : 

The deadlock in politics comes 
next. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the old politics, with 
its party system and its strange 
debating societies called Parlia- 
ments, and its queer electioneering 
tactics, has had its day. In most 
countries on the continent of 
Europe the old politics is changing, 
yielding place to new, lest one 
poor custom should corrupt the 
world. There is certainly something 
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the matter with what we call 
democracy. In fact, we have the 
name and in some ways the form, 
but undoubtedly not the soul, of 
democracy. Democracy does not 
mean any kind of government 
so long as it is by numbers. 
Democracy must surely mean good 
government, just as autocracy does 
not mean any kind of government 
so long as it is government by a 
" tyrant," but means good govern- 
ment by the “tyrant”. Undoubt- 
edly, there is much the matter 
with democracy. In fact, it is 
starved of its fellow-ingredients— 
aristocracy and autocracy, as I 
have already said in Part IV, page 
115. It is good government that we 
want, be its label what it may. 
Without good government there 
cannot be prosperity for the masses 
of the people. And we are surely 
not so narrow as to prefer democra- 
tic government to good government, 
supposing the two are incompatible, 
which I imagine they are not. 

As for the deadlock in industry, in 
many parts of the world efforts are 
being made to end it, notably in 
the United States of America, in 
Germany and in Italy. But the in- 
dustrial situation arises from moral 
weaknesses, and is not to be cured 
either by monetary manipulations, 
or by various schemes depending in 
fact upon economic revolutionary 
upheavals rather than upon an 
increase of spiritual vision. First, 
employment must be right as I have 
already suggested. Until employ- 
ment becomes right the industrial 
situation must remain unstable. 
And in order to stimulate right 
employment there must be a move 
in the direction of right living on 
the part of the public generally. 
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And it will take quite a long time 
before the general public emerges 
from its present stage of evolution 
in which so many modes of living 
are deemed respectable because we 
have not yet passed beyond them. 
But while we deliberately or 
thoughtlessly condemn our fellow- 
citizens to wrong employment.we 
must expect recurrences of indus- 
trial unrest, until at last we discover 
that such unrest is due to moral 
weakness and not to cyclic laws. 
And no government, be its label 
what it may, can prevent this unrest 
from recurring. In Part I, page 534, 
I have stated that we have been 
grossly deceived by the words 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 
Liberty does not mean licence. 
It means liberty to grow along the 
quickest road. There is no other 
Liberty but Growth. Equality 
does not mean that we are all 
equal and alike. On the contrary, 
it really means equality in inequal- 
ity—each being entitled to receive 
all that he can in opportunity 
from the life around him and from 
the life which is ahead of him in 
growth, and being bound to give 
all that he can in service to the 
life which is behind him on the 
pathway of life. The only real 
equality lies in our right to receive 
and in our duty to give. There is 
no other Equality than that which 
is inherent in the actual inequalities 
of evolution. The delusion that 
we are all exactly equal, and that 
each individual has the right to 
have exactly that which every other 
individual has, has done incalcu- 
lable mischief. It has produced 
revolutions and horrors of all kinds, 
and is a premium on brute force. 
Fraternity does not mean that we 
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must share all we have with others, 
that we have no right to more than 
has the poorest in our midst. It 
does not mean that we must never 
allow ourselves to be different from 
others, that we must all live 
exactly alike, have the same kind 
of work, the same kind of leisure, 
the same kind of education. It 
means that we are all one family— 
elders and youngers alike, and that 
we must so emphasize the differ- 
ences that they contribute to the 
solidarity and happiness of the 
family as a whole. There is no 
Fraternity but membership of the 
family of the One Father. 

The lack of originality in youth 
will only disappear when age itself 
acquires something at least of the 
spirit of youth, and knows how to 
leave open the path of youth to the 
heritage of the future into which 
sooner or later it must enter. But 
in these days age is too old and 
youth is not old enough, and 
because of the war there is no 
bridge between them. Theosophy, 
however, can offer that which is 
non-existent in the outer world. 
Theosophy can be the bridge, for 
it is the science of growth at all 
stages—both as to fundamental 
principles and as to their expression 
to suit the needs of the unfolding 
life in its various aspects. The 
truths of Theosophy can draw 
youth and the future together, as 
they can draw together no less 
certainly age and its future. The 
truths of Theosophy have animated 
the past, they animate the present, 
and are the heart of the future. If 
youth lacks originality it is because 
it lacks Theosophy. If the world 
is to no small extent in a 
condition of deadlock it is because 
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it has not yet found the key to the 
deadlock—Theosophy. : 

The twelfth circumstance—the 
neglect of the woman spirit in the 
bringing to bear of forces for the 
helping of the world—is to my 
mind of great importance. I do 
not believe that there will ever be 
good government by men alone. 
'The place of women, it is said, is 
in the home. But the State is 
home in excelsis, and unless those 
who are the heart of the home 
have the opportunity to infuse 
the State home with the home 
spirit the State must needs lan- 
guish, as we see it does everywhere 
to-day. 

The thirteenth circumstance— 
the increasing dominance of the 
ugly under the cloak of originality, 
of modernism, of “new art "—is 
perhaps the most dangerous of all. 
For, throughout the ages, it has 
always been the ugly which has 
killed civilization. The present 
civilization is in danger from the 
attacks of the ugly, and it is the 
urgent duty of every Theosophist 
to foster that which is true and 
beautiful and simple. . Ugliness in 
art, in music, in culture, in the 
satisfaction of leisure, in behaviour, 
in dress, in feeling, in thought, is 
the mark of a decadent age, even 
though the ugliness may be con- 
cealed in gorgeous trappings, in 
luxuries of all kinds, in an appear- 
ance of prosperity and refinement. 
Ugliness is with us, and we must 
array ourselves strongly on the side 
of the beautiful, and  starve 
ugliness out of existence. We 
must not hesitate to stand against 
the so-called intelligentsia who 
hall-mark ugliness; with . their 
approval and so gain for it the 
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appreciation of the ignorant. If 
we consider something to be 
definitely ugly, we must not 
hesitate to say so, however much 
public opinion may be against us, 
however much we may be ridiculed 
by the self-constituted arbiters of 
public taste. We ought to know 
better than the public, and better, 
too, than the arbiters, as to what 
is and is not beautiful. We know 
more of life, and therefore should 
know more as to the nature of 
forms fit to embody the life. We 
must speak with firmness and with 
decision, or ugliness may spread 
its evil dominion far and wide and 
the world return to yet another 
period of dark ages, 

The last circumstance—the delu- 
sion that health and happiness 
may be purchased at any price— 
is almost as evil as that of the 
prevalence of ugliness. Indeed, it 
is a phase of the ugly spirit. 
Health and happiness can never 
be gained at the expense of one 
single iota of ill-health or of 
unhappiness on the part of another, 
be his stage of evolution what it 
may. In so far as we doom 
another to disease, to pain, to 
unhappiness, in order that we may 
be. well, be rid of pain, be happy, 
we are but laying up for ourselves 
the inevitable result of added 
misery. We may gain a temporary 
advantage. But  nemesis must 
sooner or later overtake us. Why 
should we be able to obtain 
happiness for ourselves at the cost 
of another’s unhappiness, be that 
other a human being, an animal, a 
creature of the vegetable kingdom, 
or even life in the mineral kingdom 
itself? It is true, of course, that 
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the unhappiness becomes less acute 
the lower we go back in the king- 
dom of Nature. It is also true 
that we may by no means be 
causing unhappiness if we pluck 
fruit, cut vegetables, blast the rock. 
The contrary is generally the 


case. But when we come to the 
animal kingdom, so near to 
our own, then we are able 


to judge far more exactly. We 
may to some degree judge of the 
suffering we inflict by imagining 
what we should suffer were we to 
be subjected to the same usage 
which we inflict on our younger 
brethren. We must get rid of that 
terrible doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest, for in its name the most 
ghastly cruelty has been inflicted 
and justified. All have to survive 
—the so-called unfit with the so- 
called fit. The survival of all is 
the truth of the new age upon 
which we are now entering. If we 
desire happiness and health for 
ourselves we must confer these 
upon others. Indeed is it true 
that only as we share can we add 
to our own store. He is happiest 
who makes others most happy. 
And he is healthiest—subject to 
the demands of the law of cause 
and effect—who not only lives 
most healthily but who sets most 
upon the high road to their own 
health. By taking away health 
and happiness from others we do 
not add them to our own store. 
On the contrary. And until we 
begin to realize and to put into 
practice this great truth the world 
will.go on being unhappy, full of 
disease, full of trouble, on the 
threshold of war, and in the throes 
of unemployment and misery. 
END] 


"WHERE WE HAVE GONE ASTRAY" 


By JOSEPH BIBBY 


S the world in which we live is 
so constituted that every- 
thing comes about in obedience to 
orderly law, and that each seed 
brings forth fruit after its kind, it 
must follow that the place in which 
we find ourselves at birth is where 
our past progress entitles us to 
be, and that the varied experi- 
ences which come to each of us 
during our present pilgrimage are 
those which rightly belong to us. 
It follows that even those 
experiences which are commonly 
regarded as ill happenings will 
be found to contain within them 
the seeds of future good, if only 
we will learn the lesson they are 
meant to teach us; or as 
Shakespeare puts it : 


There is some soul 
in things 
distil it out. 


of goodness 
evil, would men observingly 


As an introduction to a modest 
effort to shed a ray of light on a 
somewhat complex subject, we will 
take it for granted that the reader 
has already satisfied himself that 
the human race, including each 
individual as well as the race as 
a whole, is in process of evolution. 

To live in harmony with this 
great progressive movement, it is 
obviously necessary to make sure 
that we. harbour only those 
thoughts which give encouragement 
to the spirit which unfolds and 
develops the higher powers and 
capacities of our nature; and we 


must eliminate the spirit of ill-will 
and strife, as these are known to 
be barriers alike to human happi- 
ness and progress. 

These two conditions can only 
be achieved in the measure that 
we seek earnestly to attain that 
state of heart and mind which 
makes for friendly co-operation 
and mutual helpfulness. This 
applies just as much to national 
happiness and well-being as it does 
to individual and social prosperity. 

The Great War of 1914-1918 
was initiated when some of the 
leading nations ignorantly sought 
to advance their own national 
interests by launching a crusade 
of strife, but the result has 
only too painfully demonstrated 
that attainment is not possible by 
any such compulsive and violent 
methods, so long as the world is 
constituted as it is. If the same 
volume of skill and energy had 
only been animated by the spirit 
of fellowship and goodwill towards 
other nations, it is obvious that all 
the peoples of the earth, including 
the instigators of the War them- 
selves, would now be enjoying 
much happier and more prosperous 
conditions than is their lot to-day. 

One would have thought that 
a group of nations who called 
themselves Christians, would, by 
the year of grace 1914, have 
possessed sufficient enlightenment 
to have realized that the spirit 
of strife and ill-will is a crime 
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against the people of the whole 
world, and is, therefore, quite 
powerless as a method of pro- 
ducing any real progress towards 
higher levels of attainment! Not 
only is it fatal to the produc- 
tion of immediate benefits, but it 
is completely out of harmony with 
the evolutionary progress and the 
purpose of life. It also violates 
the teaching of all the founders of 
modern religion. 

All the Great Seers have, by 
implication or direct teaching, 
stressed the need for the growth 
of the spirit of understanding, 
which sees in one's fellows an 
individual like himself who is 
striving, however wrongfully, after 
higher attainment. The motive 
may be different and the method 
may vary, but each individual, 
class and nation desires to make 
progress towards a fullerlife. It 
is necessary, however, to regard 
the human family as a unit in 
which the well-being of each 
individual is determined by right 
relationship to the organism of 
which he is a part; hence the stress 
laid upon the value of the primary 
virtues of love, good-will and 
fellowship as necessary to progress 
towards a higher standard of 
living. 

It will be remembered that the 
Great Master gave to erring human- 
ity His message of “ peace on 
earth, and goodwill towards men," 
which He made manifest alike in 
His life and teaching. Atall times 
and seasons He enjoined upon His 
hearers to think and act in terms 
of friendliness and helpfulness, and 
thus establish a state of peace and 
goodwill by the simple process of 
loving one's neighbour as oneself. 
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When conversing with His disci- 
ples, who evidently were thinking 
of their personal interests and 
comfort, He said : 


Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His Righteousness and all these things 
will be added unto you. 


It is a matter of infinite regret 
that the human race is still with- 
out any philosophy of life, 
capable of convincing every one 
that this saying of our Lord shows 
a way of attainment which, if 
conscientiously followed in our 
everyday life, will promote not 
only the satisfaction of each 
individual, but the real happiness 
and progress of the whole human 
family. 

If our thoughts were less self- 
centred, we might then come into 
direct contact with that plane of 
consciousness where there exists 
what Matthew Arnold describes 
as " the Power not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness”; and 
with this more immediate and 
reliable guidance we should dis- 
cover, by personal experience, the 
great truth set forth in the Master's 
words. 

It is thus seen that much higher 
levels of well-being are well within 
our reach, if only we will seek 
after fuller knowledge of what 
Confucius called “the ordinances 
of Heaven ". 

A more complete understanding 
of these laws is everywhere the 
determining factor in human life; 
it is a primary condition of 
advancement. But a determined 
desire to live in harmony therewith 
is essential. 

It is well enough recognized 
that sound physical health is only 
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possible when the various cells and 
organs of the body work together 
in harmonious co-operation, and 
when each functions for the good 
of the. whole. The physical body 
is, however, but a part of the 
human organism, and may be 
regarded as its outer visible 
vesture, although closely connected 
with the emotional, mental and 
spiritual body. Here again unity 
and harmony is the indispensable 
condition which makes alike for 
happiness and progress. 

All the observed facts seem to 
give weight to the conclusion that 
the constitution of the human 
race is established on a similar 
principle; that the human race is 
composed of numerous individuals 
and nations whose happiness and 
progress depend on the measure 
of their capacity to live and work 
together in harmony, and as a 
great united organism rather than 
as separate entities. 

The same principle obtains in 
the social sphere, and here also 
more enlightened thought, followed 
by a new and better spirit, would 
go far to show the way out of our 
present-day industrial disabilities. 

The explanation lies in the fact 
that in a very true sense we are 
members one of another ; and it is 
a matter of experience that the 
self-centred spirit is everywhere a 
seat of discord, finally producing 
disease, and in some cases death. 
History brings to mind those dead 
civilizations whose downfall and 
eclipse were largely caused by their 
people's devotion to activities 
animated by the spirit of selfish- 
ness, and who in consequence 
failed to discharge the wider 
obligations. 
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When a more enlightened stage 
in evolutionary progress is reached, 
it will be understood that the 
present life is as a day at school, 
and that each individual, class and 
nation is placed where the next 
lesson in evolutionary progress is 
being taught. A people inspired 
by true ideals would no more 
think of advancing its own welfare 
by quarrelling with its neighbour 
than a traveller would think of 
reaching some desired destination 
by a road which obviously led in 
the opposite direction. 

When the next higher stage is 
reached, not only will it be seen 
that international war and strife 
cannot possibly help the nations to- 
wards higher levels of attainment ; 
but also with the clear recognition 
of this obvious fact, saner and more 
honourable methods of adjusting 
our varied relationships—indivi- 
dual, social, national and inter- 
national—will be earnestly sought 
after until they are discovered, to 
the lasting good of all concerned. 
` Such methods would definitely 
put an end to many of the ills 
from which we now suffer; for 
each individual, class and nation 
would then stand ready and willing 
to sacrifice any national and 
temporary interest which was 
found to be out of harmony with 
the general progress and the good 
of the race as a whole. 

No better teaching concerning 
the way to higher attainment was 
ever given than that set forth in 
the “ Sermon on the Mount,” which 
the Great Master expounded to 
His disciples after they had 
withdrawn from the multitude, and 
retired to the seclusion of the 
mountain. 
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There are those who regard 
this inner teaching as merely an 
ethical dream, but all experience 
proves that it carries a profound 
message which is understood by 
all who desire to reach true 
spiritual attainment. It embodies 
that outlook upon life which sees 
beyond the smaller interests of 
personal and temporary advantage, 
and it points to the fact that 
future advancement often involves 
temporary sacrifices. The princi- 
ples which He set forth were 
doubtless those which had been 
demonstrated in His own ex- 
periences. 

First of all, it is laid down that 
we possess within ourselves a 
capacity for attaining a far higher 
state of well-being, by adopting 
the simple process of living at our 
best. Such an endeavour not only 
promotes personal advancement, 
but makes possible a much higher 
standard of social and national 
progress. 

What could be more profoundly 
true than His teaching concerning 
the blessedness of those ‘ who 
hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness," or of the “ pure in heart " ? 
In each case there follows an 
immeasureable gain, which will 
bring peace and progress, if not 
within the confines of the present 
life, then in lives yet to come. 

In this wonderful dissertation, 
it is declared that we are all sons 
and daughters of the Heavenly 
Father “ who maketh His sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust". It follows that 
we should make manifest a like 
spirit in our dealings with our 
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fellows. Note the following strik- 
ing words : 

Do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, 
and persecute you. " 

This is a teaching not easy to put 
into practice, but Jesus exempli- 
fied its spirit in His own life and 
urged His active disciples to 
follow in His footsteps and so 
prove in their own experience the 
truth of His words. 

The Apostle Paul was not 
present when this momentous 
address was given, but the message 
was revealed to him at another 
time. In one of his letters he states 
that touching the righteousness 
that is in the law he was blame- 
less. Yet he afterwards realized 
that mere obedience to a negative 
command was in itself insufficient, 
and that the higher life to which 
he was called demanded the culti- 
vation of the positive virtues of 
love and fellowship. 

It is along this line we shall all 
have to travel if we are to reach 
higher levels of attainment. [Is it 
not obvious that the peoples of the 
world are to-day in need of more 
enlightened guidance, and clearer 
conviction of the fact that it is 
the spirit of love and helpfulness 
which draws out and develops 
those higher qualities in the 
character, which create unity and 
harmony, within and without ? 

To close our eyes to these facts 
is to ignore the laws whereby all 
true attainment is to be won, and 
it is to this change of outlook that 
we must look for a more intimate 
relationship with the “ Heavenly 
Powers," and consequent increase 
of human happiness and progress. 
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ji -the depths of the human soul 

there always lies a demand for 
happiness and freedom. Different 
prophets and seers: have at differ- 
ent times in the world’s history 
shown how this demand may 
be satisfied; Islam stands for 
Mohammed's realization and sums 
up in one word his whole gospel. 
It is not a creed as is commonly 
supposed, but implies, primarily, 
Mohammed's understanding of the 
Eternal. 

Islam means literally to be at 
rest, to surrender one's self to God. 
Happiness is the result of utter 
trust, of perfect obedience and 
absolute submission to God's will. 
There is no other way. At first 
sight, this realization would appear 
to reduce Islam to a religion of 
fear and authority. This, however, 
is. not true. Islam does not mean 
blind or unthinking obedience to 
God. Its submission is that of 
the man who understands its 
necessity; who obeys not from 
fear but willingly, not through 
external pressure, but because of 
his own conception of what is good 
and right. It rests, not on .the 
idea of a superior power, but on 
understanding and appreciation, 
on.the thinking power and approval 
of. the mind. Submission thus 
implies an intelligent, willing and 
whole-hearted surrender to God. 
¿But why should man submit to 
God; and how does self-surrender 
contribute to one’s happiness 
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and freedom? Let us examine 
Mohammed's realization, and see 
what. it really: signifies.’ But 
before we address ourselves to 
this enquiry, it is necessary to 
define the meaning and scope of the 
terms, God, Soul and Submission. 
According to Mohammed, Allah is 
Haye, the living, Life; He is 
Moheet, all-pervading; He is 
Khadir, all-powerful. He is form- 
less; He is the subtle and the 
all-informed, t.e., pure intelligence 
or awareness; He is Mazijud, 
omnipresent; He is Ahad and 
Quayum,; one: and eternal; “No 
vision taketh Him but He'taketh 
in all vision,” ze, He is int 
effable: . God is thus represented 
as self-existent, all-pervading life; 
thought emancipated, form emanci- 
pated, pure intelligence; the power 
by which all things live; move and 
have their being; as: the essence 
of the universe, its Life, Spirit 
and Law. 

The human. soul is described 
by the Prophet as God's Amiar 
which means, literally, command; 
and may be interpreted asa 
thought-form. For, with God, to 
command: is to think. The soul 
is thus a thought-form which God 
or Life vivifies. It has no exist- 
ence apart from God: For the 
God-life i is the fan reality. THeke 
is.no “ other” I 

¿Surrender méans literally awha 
up, taking no!:thought of one's 
self. It is living in.God. God 
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is omnipresent life. Self-surrender, 
therefore, implies living in the 
present. When the mind is poised 
in the present, without being 
dragged to the past or the future, 
it comes into harmony with the 
ever-living moving present—God 
—and realizes the life of perfect 
blessedness and peace. But the 
human mind is a restless wanderer. 
It is like a young colt, unbroken, 
unruly, uncontrolled, ever flitting 
from one thing to another. In 
leaving its centre and going off 
in pursuit of imaginary desires it 
is missing the present, the only 
real life. “This outgoing tendency 
of the mind should be arrested. 
The soul is now a prisoner. It 
is caught in its own ramifications 
like a butterfly caught up in its 
cocoon. Its chains are self-forged, 
It has to be freed from bondage 
to imagination. When the mind 
is stilled and stayed, Ze, when it 
lives in the present, undisturbed 
by past memories or future hopes, 
it comes into its own and realizes 
unbounded freedom and unalloyed 
peace. It now knows its inherent 
nothingness and rests in peace on 
the bosom of the eternal. 
Self-surrender, so understood, 
is the only true way of knowing 
the real. We cannot know a thing 
truly and fully unless we become 
one with it. True knowledge 
comes through absorption and not 
by. thought; unless the mind is 
surrendered, and is made calm 
and empty of all its limiting 
contents, it cannot experience God. 
Intellectual knowledge takes us 
away from the real into a world of 
abstractions. To reflect is always 
to distort. Knowledge is an intense 
and close communion between the 
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known and the knower. Reality 
must be felt and lived, and cannot 
be described. 

Islam thus stands for a great 
realization. God is Life. This 
Life pervades, surrounds, supports, 
inspires and directs everything. 
Man is this very life come to 
self-consciousness. He has no 
separate existence. But by some 
inscrutable ignorance he always 
considers himself separate from 
God, and lives and acts from this 
centre. This illusion, this sense 
of separateness, is making him 
unhappy. He must surrender 
this false conception to get 
peace. Self-surrender, however, 
does not imply identification with 
God, or annihilation of self, 
through discipline or effort; for 
discipline and effort are based 
on the reality of self-consciousness, 
and prolong it. Self-surrender 
does not imply gaining or losing, 
becoming or ceasing, but dissolving 
self-consciousness itself by realizing 
its illusory nature; it consists in 
making consciousness wholly re- 
mainderless by pinning it always 
to the present where Reality dwells 
in all its abiding fullness. God is 
not a mere beyond. He is in the 
finite as its sustaining and including 
life. He is the life of our life, our 
very life itself. We realize this 
life not by running away from 
the world of experience but by 
responding to it in our own selves 
and the outer world. The life 
of God flows unceasingly through 
every atom of our being, and 
is beating continually on the 
walls of the human personality. 
We need not stir to find Him: 
We can become receptive to 
its influence here and now by 
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synchronizing our minds with 
the invisible waves of His 
all-pervading life. Man gets to 


know life and its laws by living 

it, £e, in experience. To live 

means to know God. 
Self-surrender, then, is essentially 
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secured. In a word, self-con- 
sciousness is dissolved by being 
transformed into pure conscious- 
ness or awareness. This is no 
other than Islam, for Islam means 
neither more nor less than self- 
surrender, soul-at-rest. 


a realization, and not an attain- 
ment. “he mind has realized its 
true nature, its oscillations have 
ceased, the emotions are rested and 
calm, and perfect poise and peace 


It is now, it is here. ! 
The something beyond all things dear, 
The miracle that has no name! 
When I am not, then I am ; 

Having nothing, I am all. 


UNION 


ONE of the greatest difficulties in the spiritual life is to convert 
normal mental activity into supernormal activity, when it becomes 
what may be called spiritual passivity or complete submission. This 
is the intensely receptive attitude, when we do not go towards 
the One, but let Him come to us. ` 


Perhaps the best way of analysing this attitude is to compare 
it to a similar attitude on a lower plane, namely that of the conscious 
clairvoyant. It is well known that the conscious clairvoyant makes 
his mind a blank, which means that he blocks everything out of 
it, and—if the following analogy may be allowed—makes of it a 
dumb waiter. To all appearances it is completely passive. But 
those who have trained themselves to become clairvoyant know what 
very hard work, what intense activity, this has necessitated, and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, this receptive attitude, which, as a 
result of their efforts, they are able to produce at will is the 
most extremely active of all It is the highest form of mental 
concentration. 


and more comprehensive effort is required 
to achieve this on the spiritual plane. The conscious clairvoyant 
increases the vibrations of his mind, so as to be able to receive 
those emanating from the mind or sub-conscious mind of the person 
consulting him. But the man who wishes to receive the One, to 
be in a position to welcome Him, must. increase much more the 
vibrations of his mind, so that they can. respond to those of the 
Spirit. He must enter into an even greater silence than the 
conscious clairvoyant, being attentive to nothing but Him and His 
love, and so become as a little child. 


An even greater 
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TEMAS Raana fe fez - 

Fe l 944 

43. From , Samyama on the 
purposefulness of the cognizing 
nature (of the Senses) in continuity 
with (the nature of) “ am-ness,"— 
victory over the Senses. 

Aphorism 40 relates 
objective side of cognition, whereas 


this aphorism speaks of its sub-' 


jective " side. Corresponding ` to 


évery '""Bhüutamatra" ‘there is ‘a: 
“Prajfiamatra’” within the In- 


dividual Spirit. Existence of ob- 
jects independent of the:cognizing 
Ego, and his instruments of 


cognition is ultimately an impos- . 


sibility. Nothing can exist unknown 
and unknowable. Every change 
in Matter is brought. about by a 
change .in Consciousness, and 
roduces in its turn a change in. 


onsciousness. Subject and object ; 


form the two irreducible factors of 
Consciousness, which are :indis- 
solubly bound together by cognition. 
According to the philosophy of 
Yoga, Cicchakti, the Power: of 


Consciousness, is a complex of: 


""Grahitrsakti" of the Ego or 
the Subject, 
cógnizing power of the Senses, 
and Grahyasakti, the cognizable 
power of the Object(s). “Yoga” 
is the harmony or co-ordination of 
these three powers: 


^ My sovereign Yoga”. 
to the 


"becomes 
Grahanasakti, the ` 


The Universe - 


itself is the Yoga, union, of these 
powers; the cognizing . power.:of 
the Subject, the cognition power 
of the Senses and the cognizable 
power of the Object(s). Sri 
Krishna told Arjuna on the battle- 
field of Kuruksetra to “ behold 
: And what 
did he see? ' He beheld the whole 
Universe, differentiated in many 
ways, abiding in one in the body 
of the Lord.” But for “the Ego" 
or " Am-ness," and its continuous 
existence through Time, cognition 
is not possible. (See Aphorism IV; 
18.) Samprajnata Yoga, as said in 
Aphorism I,45, is the perfect rap- 
port of the cognizer, cognition and 
the cognizable. By Samyama on 
the relation between the cognizer 


and cognition the ‘Yogi gains victory 


over the Senses, the instruments 
of cognition. : vuprf owing 
qq: RNa aA SITES lI 
44. Thence, are born “ instan- 
taneous" Hearing, Touch, Sight, 
Taste and Smell. 
From the knowledge of the 
nature of ‘cognition, the Yogi 
capable of receiving 
vibrations direct from the Bhatas, 
or Elements, instead of indirectly 
through the Senses .and the 
Vehicles. He senses and feels 
everything by ensouling it. Accord: 
ing to Einstein no velocity greater 
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than that of light is possible. 
That may be true as far as the 
Physical Plane goes. The speed 
of. transmittance of vibrations 
steadily increases from the Physical 
upwards till the Seventh Principle 
or Adi-Tattva. In “ Koilon" the 
transmittance. of vibrations is 
instantaneous. No sooner any 
vibration is started than it is at 
the other end. It is started and 
transmitted everywhere at.:once. 
The more space-filling a substance 
is the more swiftly it transmits 
vibrations, the greater is the 
frequency of vibrations of its 
component particles, and the less 
is the range or amplitude of their 
vibrations. The. difference : be- 
tween one Element and another 
mainly lies in. these characteristics. 
From this it follows that Physical 
Matter is the least space-filling and 
hence the least dense. , The gross- 
ness of Physical Matter is due to 
the sluggishness of its vibrations 
and not to its density. j 
- The vibrations are transmitted in 
two main " directions?'—the “ hori- 
zontal" and.the “ vertical”. But 
these terms are not very accurate. 
The. propagation of a.vibration 
through the Plane in which the 
vibration. originates may be called 
“horizontal” for want of a better 
term. But the propagation: itself 
has , nothing “ horizontal" about 
it, except that it is confined to the 
Plane in which the vibration is 
started. This propagation is in 
the form of a widening spherical 
wave starting from the centre of 
disturbance, just similar to the 
circular wave caused by a rain-drop 
on the. surface of water. The 
wave gets weaker and weaker as 
it expands and ultimately dies out 
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at the confines of the Plane. “The 
propagation of a vibration started 
in any Plane through the Planes 
above and below it may be called 
“vertical” though it has nothing 
"vertical" about it. The effect 
is the generation: of an expanding 
Spherical wave in all the. Planes 
simultaneously. starting from “ the 
place " of disturbance. The waves 
would. be weaker successively in 
Plane after Plane. Buta “ plane- 
wide" influence or distürbancé in 
any. Plane would cause a “ plane: 
wide" disturbance in all the 
Planes, of course, gradually dimi: 
nishing in strength from Plane to 
Plane. For instance, "the great 
periodic waves” in the Heaven- 
world seem to be a “ plane-wide ” 
influence starting from. higher 
Planes, propagated “ vertically ". 
This “ wave,” if I have understood 
aright, should be a periodic 
“ plane-wide swell ” in the Heaven- 
world unless it, is started at the 
centre of the “ Heaven-sphere,’’ 
in which case it would be a 


spherical wave moving from the 


centre to the periphery and from 
the periphery back to the centre 
with undiminishing strength. The 
latter alternative, however, seems 
to be improbable. ` 


ad wasted fern: AT |I 


45. Thence, swiftness of Mind, 


(the state of) being without 
instruments, and Victory ovér 
Matter. biu 


His consciousness being centred 
in the Highest Plane, the cognition 
of the Yogi is instantaneous and 
transcends the limitation of Space; 
Time and the condition of Vehicles 
and Sense-organs. Vékaranabhava 
is the condition of being without 
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specialized instruments or organs 
of action and cognition. The 
first and the last stage of 
evolution are in a way alike, 
and characterized by “ Vikarana- 
bhava”, The ameeba and. the 
Perfect Man (Monad) are both 
in a condition without specialized 
organs, By the peculiar construc- 
tion of the word, it would also 
mean “the state of being with 
specialized organs”. When the 
Individual has learned to respond 
to all the vibrations of Matter, the 
necessity for specialized organs 
ceases, and complete mastery over 
Matter follows. 


d antaqa sea fuga: W 98 d 


46. There are the by-produets 
of Samadhi, attainments on “ rising 
out” (of Samadhi). ; 

` “These powers are the subsidiary 

products of Samadhi, and form the 
attainments of the Yogi brought 
down by him to the Physical 
Plane of consciousness. They 
would prevent his further progress 
if he became attached to them. 


ayana RAARO JNN- 
TERTA H 9 l 


47. On invitation to become 
an office-bearer, omission of attach- 
ment and exultation, from their 
involving further trouble. . 

The Yogi, who has gained all 
these powers, on being invited to 
hold office in any of the depart- 
ments of the government of the 
world, should not feel himself 
drawn to or flattered by it. If he 
feels any attachment or pride, 
there is every likelihood of his 
missing the goal and falling into 

^ Literally, smile. : A») 2 
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further trouble. But there is 
absolutely no harm in his holding 
any office, provided he feels no 
attachment to it, and accepts it for 
the sake of helping the world 
without any selfish motive behind: 


afecpferat afaderfacer aa: Gmm 
quem: 9c 


48. A function fashioned out- 
side (the body) is (said to be) the 
Great Bodiless (function) ; thence, 
the dissolution of the mantle of 
Light. 

So long as consciousness 4s 
moulded by the objects outside, 
the vision is clouded. What we 
see is not our own creation. It is 
something imposed on us from 
without by another consciousness. 
It is the “ Yoga-maya" of the 
Lord—a hypnotic suggestion which 
awakens our self-consciousness. 
As long as man remains within 
the influence of this hypnosis his: 
life is not creative, but only 
imitative, since he has to work 
under conditions imposed on him. 
He is not a "Svatantra," but a 
"Paratantra". The aim of the 
Yogi is to become a Svatantra, a 
true artist in life. His aim is not 
to remain “a cog-wheel” but to 
become “the main-spring " in the 
machinery of Life—to change 
his “Jiyabhaya” into "Isvara- 
bhava”, 


arena: Taare s- 
q: RAR: | THTARTSIATAA ll 
49. Experience, the reciprocal 

reaction of Substance and Spirit 


which . are extremely apart, from 
being the Supreme Purpose (of 
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evolution), is (his) own Purpose ; 
from Samyama on that,—know- 
ledge of the Spirit. 

Experience is the capacity to 
adjust things in such a way as to 
produce a desired result, guided 
by sensations and feelings. This 
experience Patafijali calls the 
mutual action and reaction of 
Spirit and Matter. Pratyaya, 
perception, is the reciprocal ac- 
tion and reaction of Spirit and 
Matter, and is not a "special" 
or exclusive production of either 
of these (pratyayavisésa). The 
summum bonum or the Sup- 
reme Purpose of Evolution is 
the gaining of Experience. When 
experience is full and complete, 
Liberation of the Individual 
naturally follows. The Individual 
at any stage of evolution is nothing 
but a synthesis of his ex- 
perience. A Liberated Individual 
is a store-house of Universal Ex- 
perience. The Individual is said 
to gain his experience in time. 
But here, these questions arise : 
“Limitless time has flowed past, 
why is not then every Individual 
already perfect? If limitless past 
has not been able to complete the 
experiences of the Individual, what 
certainty is there that limitless 
future will complete his experience ? 
Various answers are given to these 
questions. The Individual was not 
in existence from the beginning (?) 
of time ; his career as an Individual 
began only at a particular point 
in time. Where was the Individual 
before that time? If he has not 
been existing throughout the past, 
what ensures his existence through- 
out the future? Some say the 
Individual was in existence 
throughout the past but he lacked 
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opportunity for evolving. What 
guarantee is there that the oppor- 
tunity will not pass away and make 
him remain imperfect? Another 
answer is that Individual Evolution 
is an eternal process. An Eternal 
Process stultifies itself and is no 
process at all. It is a stand-still, 
since every point in time is equidis- 
tant from Eternity. Hence, an 
eternal progress is no progress, but 
is a negation of progress. Again, 
it is said that every Individual is 
potentially perfect. Why should 


he not then remain potential 
always? If, for no réason, a 
potential Individual becomes 


kinetic, what prevents the kinetic 
Individual from becoming poten- 
tial? The process of  Evolu- 
tion is somewhat like “the Seed 
becoming the Tree” in time. 
Whether the process takes place 
in no time or ina definite period 
of time matters little and does 
not make any difference. What 
takes place is more important than 
its extension in time. It may take 
place instantaneously or in a 
definite period of time. In the 
first case there is no succession. 
Every stage of the process occurs 
simultaneously, and the process is 
out of time and is static. For 
instance, "the Akasic Record” 
of past events is neither a moving 
"picture" like the cinema, nor 
does it exist extended in space. 
It is "static" and without ex- 
tension. The past events exist out 
of Time and Space. But any 
clairvoyant can “ read " the record 
or any portion of it either back- 
wards or forwards at any con- 
venient rate. “The events appear 
in his consciousness only in succes- 
sion, There is a Plane in which 
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future events also’ exist similarly. 
Bishop Leadbeater says : 


One has only to raise his conscious- 
ness to a plane sufficiently high, to find the 
limitation which we call time disappearing, 
and the past, present and future spread 
eut before us like an open book, How 
that can be reconciled with our freedom of 
action I am not prepared to say, but I can 
testify that the fact is so; when this sight 
is employed the future is simply there 
down to the minutest detail. 

I can bear testimony to one Ee 
fact that there is a plane from which the 
past, the present and the future have lost 
their relative. characteristics, and each is 
as actually and. absolutely present in 
consciousness as the others. 


Hence, we should conclude dem 
Evolution or gaining of Experience 
is not an achievement at all but 
only “am appearance,” in the 
en Consciousness, of Uni- 
versal Experience, in succession. 
The .Individual is neither potential 
hor kinetic, or he is both potential 
and: kinetic. Similarly, there is 
neither the Past nor the Future. 
Both the Past and the Future are 
Present equally. The Past as 
well as the Future is in the 
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* Santa- 
Present is the 
" Uditadharma " and the Future 
the “ Avyapadésyadharma " of the 
Primordial Substance. They corte- 
spond to:the Recessive, Dominant, 
and Latent or Indeterminate 
“factors” in evolution. The past 
events have happened once for all 
and nothing can change them. 
They are “static”. The present 
events . are occurring and are 


Present. The Past is the * 
dharma," the 


"kinetic". The future events 
are yet to occur and are 
“potential”. But these are only 


so from. the standpoint of :the 
Individual Consciousness. Every 
thing that exists is known, and that 
which is unknown simply does 
not exist, since nothing can exist 
apart from the consciousness of it. 
The Whole Universe at any one 
moment is but a fragment of the 
contents: of the Consciousness: .of, 
Supreme . Tsvara whose Consci- 
ousness ‘is but a section of the 
Absolute Consciousness in: which 
everything exists everywhere at 
all times, i 


(To be continued) 


THE mind is the monarch of mankind, but there isa power behind 


^ 


the throne that is the monarch of the mind. This power: is. the 


human will. 
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ASTROLOGICAL FUNDAMENTALS 


By HAMILTON STARK 


(Concluded from. p. 138) 


Astronomical Factors. 

There runs through all Mani- 
festation, a consistent Law-of- 
Correspondences, so that once 
getting the key-idea, we may 
compare the known astronomical 
with the unknown psychological, 
and in conformity with universal- 
analogy, deduce explicit particulars 
from general principles. In that 
manner, "gifted" students have 
become authorities, whose teachings 
are ratified by the observation of 
actual cases. But to what useful 
purpose? As the only sure means 
for getting acquainted with our- 
selves. “ Fortune-telling" is a 
perversion of the science-philosophy 
called Astrology. Character-build- 
ing is its only justification. When 
properly regarded, Astrology shows 
how to gradually but steadily rise 
out of the self-imposed restrictions 
of self-centredness, and to co- 
operate in Nature's inexorable 
Plan which impartially considers 
the well-being of all alike. The 
whole momentum of the horoscopal 
indications gives the needed en- 
couragement for perseverance in 
building for all the Future, without 
regret for the instructive Past or 
Present. 

The moment of the first full- 
breath is the astrological birth-time, 
but it is seldom so understood or 
accounted of sufficient importance 
to be carefully noted, in the average 


family: being almost never, timed 
with precision (because Occidentals 
are not yet educated astrologically). 
Therefore, the first consideration 
in erecting a horoscope, should 
be to determine as minutely as 
possible, just how much of an 
approximation the given birth-time 
seems to be, and to be governed 
accordingly. Statements regarding 
any horoscope are usually made 
as though it were certain that the 
true time had been provided. But 
should “ Progression" or the 
predicting of the Future be resort- 
ed-to by means of the natal-chart, 
allowance should be made for 
" mean" or average Time which 
is used by Astrologers of the White- 


race instead of fully adjusted or 


absolute Time. It will make a 
difference in the stated-dates of 
coming events. The Time-element 
is the all-important thing in 
scientifically erecting horoscopes, 
because the configuration of any 
minute, is different from the 
previous or the following periods 
of a minute-or-so in duration, 

For all ordinary requirements, 
a convenient but fictitious measure- 
ment of Time is used, usually 
called “ Local Mean Solar Time,” 
based on a day of average length. 
Also, the Earth’s surface is divided 
into zones fifteen degrees of 
Terrestrial-longitude or one hour 
of time in width. Within each 
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zone places take their Time from 
the meridian at the middle of that 
zone. At places East of it clocks 
are retarded, and at places West 
of the meridian but within the 
zone, clocks are advanced as 
compared with true Time. Rec- 
orded Time is further complicated 
in many places by that weird 
aberration: Daylight Saving Time. 
Thus: Longitude West of Green- 
wich, 4 hours, 52 minutes, 50 
seconds (Williamstown, Massa- 


chusetts), on November First, 1922, 
8:00 p.m., 


Eastern Rail-road 
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Standard Time, equals 8:07 Local 
Mean Solar Time; 8:23:29.67 
Sun-dial or “Sun” Time, better 
known as Apparent or True Solar 
Time—all three being different 
ways of recording the same moment. 
8:00 p.m. Standard Time, is the 
variety commonly used, but if 
Daylight Saving (make-believe) 
Time were arbitrarily imposed upon 
it, one hour would be added, making 
it 9:00 p.m. Also, by Star Time or 
Sidereal Time, that 8:00 p.m. would 
become: 22 hours, 49 minutes, 
15.55 seconds, Local Sidereal Time. 
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Among English-speaking people, 
and some others, birth-times are 
now stated in terms of Local 
Mean Solar Time as derived from 
the Ephemeris for any year, but 
in order to be scientifically exact, 
Astrologers should reduce birth- 
times to terms of Apparent Solar 
Time. They do not do that 
additional work because they 
realize that the Time told them 
as marking the birth, is very 
probably only an approximation 
anyway. Even if the clock were 
absolutely correct, the birth is not 
recorded precisely as even a race 
would be, owing to the failure to 
realize the importance of accuracy. 
But only if the actual moment 
of birth is stated, can events be 
predicted as to their time of 
eventuation, even by properly quali- 
fied Astrologers, and they are 
very few. 

On the birth-map or horoscope, 
the horizontal-line stands for the 
Horizon, and the vertical-line for 
Zenith-and-Nadir in a general way. 
The chart is as though one were 
facing South, as he must do in 
the Northern Hemisphere to view 
the Zodiac: the left-hand then 
becomes East; the top the Mid- 


heaven, Tenth Cusp, or South; 
to the right is the West or 
Descendant; and at the bottom 


is that point of the Sun’s path 
that is midway between the East 
and West horizons, but beneath 
the Earth: the Zodiacal-nadir. 
We have to remember then, that 
the horoscope is a representation 
on a flat-surface, of something 
which in its true proportion and 
life-like perspective, is spherical ; 
and that the chief interest is to 
be found.about the zodiacal-belt 
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and its sensitive-points all in their 
relation to the subject of the 
birth-map, as though he were then 
in the centre. 

Symbols that live and persist, 
are ideographs, and their meanings 
may be had by the sufficiently 
eager mind. The  horoscopal- 
diagram depicts a scene of cyclic 
activity, a great convergence-of- 
sequences: a perfect moment-of- 
the-Moon in “ the days of Creation " 
if we but realized it; scintillating 
colours if we could see them ; the 
music-of-the-Spheres if we were 
attuned to it. Many scores of 
things, from the obvious to the 
obscure are denoted by any birth- 
map, therefore, each such diagram 
provides for an immense amount 
of study when sufficient interest 
is felt. In this introductory treatise, 
and in correspondingly limited 
interpretations of horoscopes, much 
is omitted—some of which is very 
profound. 

For a working-knowledge of the 
subject, it is necessary to know the 
natures of the Planets; of the 
Signs; of the Houses; and of the 
Aspects; also, how those four 
factors are blended by their 
arrangement in any certain birth- 
chart. In calculating Aspects or 
the geometrical convergences of 
planetary-radiations, there is neces- 
sarily allowable, according to their 
intensity, a margin which includes 
Celestial Longitude both before 
and after the point of exact 
culmination. That inclusive-area 
is called the “orb” of the Aspect. 
If at birth, an Aspect was forming 
or "applying," it was more force- 
ful than one which was then 
" separating " and hence, diminish- 
ing in forcefulness. Both of those 
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tendencies are augmented as the 
years of any stated life-time pass. 
Aspects are termed “ good” or 
“bad” according to whether they 
are comforting or disturbing, but 
those that are said to be bad, only 
indicate a lack of something 
which must be acquired by evolu- 
tionary development: they serve 
as fulcra by means of which 
to become more effective in 
efforts at rising above circum- 
stances. Mediæval Astrology and 
materialistic Astrologers classify 
Aspects as “good”: if they pro- 
mote worldly-success: and “ bad" 
if they incline to increase 
awareness or spiritual awakening. 
Much depends upon the stage of 
evolution as to what the personal 
reaction to an Aspect will be. 
With highly evolved people, “ evil” 
Aspects are wholesome enough, 
because the inner attitude is correct. 
The much more lowly and un- 
awakened person might be stunned 
by the same vibrational cross- 
current, which, acting upon a per- 
son whose self-possession is con- 
siderable, would excite profound 
realizations instead. Different basic- 
temperaments also react differently 
to the same planetary-stimulus. 
The Signs naturally resolve 
themselves into geometrical groups, 
Beginning with the “ Fiery,” 
“ Movable " Sign Aries, then every 
first-one is positive, and every 
second-one is negative in its nature. 
The Fiery Signs are Aries, Leo, 
Sagittarius, forming a triangle in 
the Zodiac ; as also do the Earthy 
Signs: Taurus, Virgo, Capricorn ; 
and the Azry ones : Gemini, Libra, 
Aquarius; the remaining triangle 
being formed by the Watery Signs: 
Cancer, Scorpio, Pisces. They are 
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thus related to the “ material 
elements" of the Personality—the 
metabolic constituents of the body, 
while the three “ crosses" have as 
such combinations, to do with the 
“qualities " or Life-side (specializ- 
ed consciousness) of our composite 
natures. Aries, Cancer, Libra, 
Capricorn—corresponding to the 
Angular-houses—form the Cardinal 
or Movable Cross or quadruplicity ; 
Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, Aquarius, 
make the Fixed Cross; while the 


Mutable one is composed of 
Gemini, Virgo, Sagittarius, and 
Pisces. 


In their order of rotation in the 
Zodiac, the “ Elements " occur as 
follows here: " Fire” or Spiritual- 
ity (connotes energy and activity). 
“Earth” or Materiality (equals 
the “ practical " and mechanically- 
plodding). “Air” or Mentality 
(associated with comprehension). 
“ Water " or Emotion (identifiable 
with moodiness and instability). 
Further, the  key-trait of the 
Cardinal Signs is initiative ; their 
virtue: executiveness ; and their 
vice: destructiveness. Similarly, 
the Fixed Signs indicate will-power 
and thoroughness. Their virtue 
is steadfastness; and their vice: 
obstinacy. The Mutable Signs 
denote sympathetic understanding 
and adaptability. Their virtue is 
co-operation, and their vice: 
irresolution. 

Each Planet is similar in its 
nature. to that of a certain Sign, 
and as it has both a positive and 
a negative side, some Planets are 
identified with two Signs. The 
Planets are in that manner said to 
be the “Rulers” of the stated 
Signs, one of which is necessarily 
rising at the “ Ascendant” at any 
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birth-time. That Ascending Sign, 
by its own unique traits, provides 
the medium for the expression of 
the otherwise specialized Life-forces 
that radiate from the Central 
Principle or Immortal Source. 
Therefore, according to what Sign 
is contacting the — plane-of-the- 
Horizon at a birth, the person so 
born is said to be a Cancerian, a 
Libran, a Scorpionian, an Aquarian, 
etc. ; or, in terms of Planets, people 
are said to be mercurial, martial, 
jovial, saturnine, etc. But no pure 
specimen of any type can ever be 
born, because no Sign and no 
Planet is insulated and quite apart 
from other units in the system. 
There is practically an infinite 
variety of modifications, due to the 
particular rearrangements of the 
momentary periods, but at any 
certain time, one type will then be 
dominant. And so it was at your 
birth: your selective, receptive 
propensities charged the mental- 
and-emotional mechanism with a 
group-of-frequencies that provides 
certain lines-of-least-resistance, or 
an automatic attitude peculiarly 
your own, by reason of which, you 
will during this life-time, look out- 
upon your surroundings as they 
are coloured by those particular 
qualifications. 

The Past of each one of us as 
human-beings extends for millions 
of years, during which there has 
been a gradual development in 
human-qualities. Our present brains 
had no part in that ascent from 
the most primitive humanhood to 
our present places in evolution, 
and so cannot normally remember 
any of the details prior to this 
incarnation. But the values of our 
experiences are assimilated by the 
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permanent Ego of each one of us, 
being built-up into faculties and 
moral awareness. Therefore, each 
one is exactly the result of his 
whole series of lives. During that 
long Past we have been irrespon- 
sible in the face of sufficiently 
strong temptations, and are making- 
up for that as best it can be 
arranged from life-to-life, because 
of the one law that cannot be 
wrong: the natural-law of exact 
retribution. Every effect we see 
is the exact result in every way, of 
a certain cause. Cause-and-Effect 
must be recognized as one-and- 
inseparable. And every cause that 
we originate now, or ever will 
originate, will have its appropriate 
result at the time that Nature in 
the eternal fitness-of-things, brings 
that into manifestation. 

Therefore, when a person does 
more than his duty—to the degree 
of real sacrifice—and does it will- 
ingly, taking-on himself the duties 
of others whether neglected by them 
or not, he thereby earns the right 
to, and makes inevitable, a birth 
with one or more Planets in that 
harmonious setting that is called 
the “ Exaltation "—probably in the 
following life-time. Then if he is 
still inclined to unselfishly serve 
his fellow-men—and he usually 
is—the radiations of that Exalted 
condition help him to rise along 
the line of that specialization and 
become more useful in the Cosmic- 
economy. But he must make full 
use of his privilege whether he 
realizes what it means or not, if 
the condition of planetary-Exalta- 
tion is to benefit his spiritual growth. 

Likewise, when a person abuses 
his authority or privileges to the 
great harm of others; or if he 
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wastes his life-time of opportunities 
for growth, then as surely as night 
follows day, he will be born at 
some time when the Planet or 
Planets representing those neglect- 
ed or perverted opportunities, are 
in their “Fall,” the opposite of 
Exalted. That makes the horos- 
copal qualities involved, more dif- 
ficult of orderly, efficient operation. 
And in like-manner, if a person 
fails in his duties, either by neglect, 
or by devising ways for getting 
them off-onto others, he thereby 
brings upon himself at least one 
birth when the zodiacal-conditions 
affect the Significator of those 
wasted responsibilities, by means 
of what is called the “ Detriment " 
of the Planet concerned. A Planet 
that is apparently moving back- 
ward in the sky is called “ Retro- 
grade,” and denotes an astro- 
logical-condition of weakness. A 
Planet when so manifesting, 
broadcasts from its passive or 
more material phase, which impedes 
the person's response or reception 
as concerns the ideals of the 
positive or more spiritual side of 
the Planet's activities. 

Planets that have been discovered 
(or in strict truth, rediscovered) 
within historic-times, were unknown 
during the night-time of Enlighten- 
ment previous to then, because up 
to the time of their rediscovery, 
not much of Humanity could 
"tune-in" on their wave-lengths. 
Even now, the positive or better 
side of Neptune is a vibration 
beyond the reach of most of 
Humanity; and of course, Pluto 
has little significance in the 
horoscopes of those born before 
his discovery in 1930. It is 
believed that he is connected with 
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the Sign Scorpio, and that as his 
rates of vibration gradually come 
to be responded-to, he will displace 
Mars in the “rulership” of that 
Sign. : 


Planets, Consciousness, and 


Mentality. 
Moon: blind, instinctual, self- 
centred, limited consciousness. 


Heredity and the '' sub-conscious " 
mind. When badly conditioned, 
may mean lunacy. SATURN: re- 
stricted, self-satisfied, selfishly-cal- 
culating intellect—critical, formal, 
and cold. Organizing, dogmatiz- 
ing, orthodox. Very "practical". 
Retentive memory. Objective 
perception-and-reflection. Con- 
scientiousness of an unimaginative, 
sanctimonious, methodical, meti- 
culous kind. Reveres customary 
routine, but a good sense of order- 
and-arrangement goes with his 
better expression. JUPITER: philo- 
sophical-thought ; responsible, as- 
pirational, Individual-consciousness. 
Ethical, reverential, benevolent, and 
optimistic. Conscientiousness from 
an understanding sense of fidelity. 
URANUS: expanded intelligence ; 
inspiring increase of awareness ; 
convincing, direct knowledge; inner, 
insistent intuition; transcendent 
realization. The searcher and 
" experimental ?-scientist, or pro- 
gressive, daring discoverer. MER- 
CURY: comprehensive, reasoning, 
human-consciousness : synthesizing 
all. mental influences. The eager- 
mind, friendly to all knowledge. 
Versatility, adaptability, compari- 
son, judgment. The analytical- 


scientist: fact-finder,  tabulator, 
recorder. The  re-searcher and 
analyst. Mans: sensual-or Desire- 


consciousness ; aggressively selfish. 
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VENUS: a sense of harmony, 
symmetry, proportion, beauty, com- 
passion, magnanimity, and peace. 
NEPTUNE: exotic, fantastic, gro- 
tesque, weird ideas. Dreamy, 
fanciful, unpractical, romantic, 
enthralling states-of-mind. The 
group-of-frequencies emanating 
from Neptune’s negative or more 
material-phase is what gets the 
attention of most people in whose 
natal-charts he is active. His 
influence has much to do with 
things that are hidden, and with 
conditions that are mysterious, 
often arousing an urge to experi- 
ment with degrading practices: 
so-called “thrills”. ^ His best 
expression is very exalted, but 
beyond the range of most people 
as yet. SUN: assimilates, co- 
ordinates, and adds to the power 
of all faculties, the values gained 
by the life-time’s experiences. 


Fate and “ Free-will””. 


Effort may be of an unwise 
kind, but no effort can ever be lost 
or be useless—as effort. Its corre- 
sponding effects must necessarily 
expend themselves, and the energy 
put into effort of any kind will by 
reaction affect us in the appropriate 
way and degree, at the right time 
whether or not we then realize 
that. Thus: the lives we are now 
living, summarize for each one of 
us, his actions and reactions 
throughout all of his many past- 
experiences as a  reincarnating- 
entity. In that way, we predestined 
the kind of outlines that charac- 
terize our present-lives, although 
the smaller details are often deter- 
mined by present-day choice and 
initiative, themselves the natural 
products of our Past collectively, 
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and the Past of each one of us, 
both recent and remote. 

Some lives are more “ fated” 
than are others (always governed 
by the unbreakable law of Cause- 
and-Effect), but the intelligent 
thing for anyone at all to do, is 
to persevere relentlessly through 
the whole of life, courageously 
endeavouring to achieve, even if 
apparently unsuccessful. The im- 
portant thing is not what happens 
to us, but how we let events affect 
us. Note carefully: that is how 
we have “free-will”. In its 
Sagacious use, we do most toward 
modifying our Present, and toward 
making our Future and our future- 
lives what we would prefer them 
to be. There is every encourage- 
ment for doing all that we know, 
in the effort to improve in every 
way. It is a reasonable and a 
realizable hope—that of making 
To-day and all of our To-morrows 
what well-directed energy must 
in the very nature of equilibration, 
bring about, modified only by 
certain unneutralized karma of the 
Past. 

Dated and detailed predictions 
can be correctly made only for 
those who do not realize what it 
is to be fully alive. The Will may 
determine many things if it is 
aroused and intelligently directed. 
Predictions tend to “sugges- 
tionize" people to their detriment, 
paralyzing effort and causing them 
to wait more or less idly for a 
supposedly inevitable and unim- 
provable Destiny. to descend upon 
them. All that the Universal-will 
requires of us is evolutionary- 
results. They may be had in 
different ways, the most expedient 
of which will work-out at propitious 
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times, In one sense, we cannot 
outwit Destiny, because Nature's 
purpose cannot be thwarted, but 
impending Destiny can be made 
our opportunity for growth by 
irying to improve upon it. In 
that lies the value of horoscopes. 
The intelligent thing is to under- 
stand ourselves and to know what 
to strive for. The results of 
enlightened, properly directed will, 
do not depend upon Time as 
measured by Earth's axial-motion, 
because such results as are due to 
Will are accelerated. Many people 
foolishly wish for certain things, 
as when they wish they had better 
opportunities. The really clever 
people use whatever they find 
available, whether opportunities 
or other resources, and waste no 
time in futile wishing or ideal 
waiting for fortunate things to 
happen. 

To be reassured that we have 
certain fine qualities may of course, 
serve a useful purpose, but it should 
be even more helpful, to get hold 
of our weaknesses. Let us suppose 
that the unmistakable indications 
of a birth-chart show that the 
proper functioning of the Planet 
Mercury is hindered. Then if we 
really mean to "rule our stars” 
instead of conforming to such 
inhibitions as they may represent, 
we would in such an instance, 
thereafter give devoted attention 
to cultivating the virtues peculiar 
to Mercury. We should endeavour 
always to be observant and 
alert mentally, but particularly : 
accurate, discriminating, logical, 
studious, thoughtful, and reason- 
able—as they are the virtues 
imparted by, or better, realizable 
because of, that Planet's vibrations. 
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And similarly with the traits of all 
other Celestial sending-stations. 


From body to body your Spirit 
speeds on ; 

It seeks a new form when the old 
one is gone; 

And the form that it finds is the 
fabric you wrought, 

On the loom of the mind, with the 
fibre of thought. 


Why? So that in accordance 
with the general law-of-growth 
which  prevails throughout the 
Universe, we may attain to tran- 
scendent realization by means of 
contact, impact, and adjustment 
in the sharply defined realm of 
length, breadth, and thickness, 
where there is the greatest precision 
to be found anywhere. This is 
“ The Field of Human Endeavour,” 
where we must learn at first-hand : 
accurate perception; discrimina- 
tion; self-control; self-reliance; 
adaptability ; earnestness ; consist- 
ent response to awareness ; 
truthful. expression; the power 
to will purposefully; intelligent 
creativity ; co-operation with 
Nature ; wholesome living ; greater 
realization ; constant improvement ; 
and all other faculties and 
virtues. 

We are constantly seeking hap- 
piness which seems never to be 
quite attained, and yet, if we were 
to live in accordance with the 
changeless destiny of human-kind, 
we should find the joy-of-living so 
overwhelming that contentment in 
unceasing progress of all kinds, 
would replace the universal lamen- 
tation of the human-family which 
is so busy trying to “beat the 
game” by outwitting Nature instead 
of working with Her—trying to go 
several ways at-once instead of 
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moving in a straightforward 
manner. We shall always be con- 


fronted by perplexing problems, no 
matter how fast or how far we 
progress, but their solution will be 
the joy-of-life when we become 
intelligent enough to live what we 
know. There is a relish in work- 
ing; a zest in accomplishment ; 
and an insistent satisfaction in 
being alive, when we willingly live 
what we learn. Life is what we 
make it, based on the possibilities 
left us by what we made of it 
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in a forgotten Past. Evolutionary 
reincarnation, or sustained growth 
through the method of periodical 
appearance, disappearance, and 
"in the fullness of time "—re-: 
appearance, is the method and 
purpose of Existence. To-day we 
make our To-morrows, whether 
purposefully so or not. That 
specialized portion of Theosophy 
which can be called Authentic 
Astrology sets-forth the great 
encouragement: we can make our 
To-morrows what we will. 


ASTROLOGY is a science as infallible as astronomy itself, with the 
condition, however, that its interpreters must be equally infallible; and 
it is this condition, sine qua non, so very difficult of realization, that 
has always proved a stumbling-block to both. Astrology is to exact 
astronomy what psychology is to exact physiology. In astrology and 
psychology one has to step beyond the visible world of matter, and 
enter into the domain of transcendent spirit. It is the old struggle 
between the Platonic and Aristotelean schools, and it is not in our 
century of Sadducean scepticism that the former will prevail over the 
latter. Were we to record the failures and ridiculous blunders of 
astronomers, we are afraid they would outnumber by far those of the 


astrologers. 
H. P. B. in Isis Unveiled 


1 The capitalization, punctuation, etc., used in this article, are both informative and consistent— 
not whimsical or merely arbitrary.—H. S. 
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THE SCIENCE OF DREAMS 


By W. B. CROW, D.Sc, ARILD; 


(Head of the Department of Biology, Technical College, Huddersfield) 


III. THE ASTRAL Bopy 

UST as we can give to many 

(and probably if we had 
enough knowledge of the stimuli 
to all) dreams an interpretation 
which has reference to the physical 
body, so we can also find, even 
in the very same dreams, an 
explanation in terms of the astral 
body, the vehicle of feeling. This 
part of our subject has particularly 
received. the attention of Freud, 
whose explanations so often dwell 
upon the lower astral plane where 
hate and lust play their part. 
According to Freud's theory, every 
dream represents the fulfilment 
of a wish, and the majority of 
common dreams are dominated 
by the pleasure, principle. In 
fairness to the author, however, 
one must remind readers that 
Freud has latterly dealt with other 
factors in his book Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle, in which he 
deals with some of the deeper 
functions of life and death. 

Some dreams are obviously 
wish-fulfilments. The dreams of 
children are largely of this kind. 
A child was sent to bed hungry, 
because, it was alleged, she had 
previously made herself ill through 
eating strawberries. During the 
night she dreams of eating these 
delicious fruits, and calls out to 
that effect. In times of famine 


adults have similar dreams. 
Children often also dream that 
they have visited places which are 
forbidden to them during waking 
hours, and similar dreams are 
experienced by explorers when, 
resting on a long and arduous 
voyage, they dream they are home 
again. 

As it is written in the book of 
Isaiah : 

When a: hungry man dreameth, he 
eateth and when a thirsty man 
dreameth, he drinketh. 

In most adults, who have not 
undergone any special training, 
the astral body appears during 
sleep to have become somewhat 
dissociated from the physical body, 
without being able to altogether 
free itself from the latter at least 
to any appreciable extent. It 
seems to hover near the physical, 
and hence although it may 
undergo certain experiences these 
are usually of an entirely imaginary 
nature, composed largely of 
phantastic feeling- and thought- 
forms, having a transitory existence, 
sometimes having reference to 
certain elementals with which it 
comes into contact on the astral 
plane. 

During waking life the desires 
and feelings constituting the astral 
body are kept in check by the 
physical possibilities, even in the 
most undeveloped of mankind. 
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In the cultivated and social 
individual, the astral body is also 
forced, by the ego, to take 
on certain conventional forms, 
agreeable to the state of society 
in which that individual moves. 
If the astral body is undeveloped 
it may relapse in sleep, and in 
many instances takes on just those 
characteristics which it has been 
lacking during waking hours. 
The three leading and very 
different schools of dream-analysis, 
represented at the present time 
by Freud, Jung and Adler, all 
agree that the dream-feelings are 
compensatory to those of the 
waking life. Thus an adult whose 
attitude to life is too juvenile 
will repeatedly dream of his father, 
or some other figure that represents 
age and authority. The father- 
image is the repressed adult 
adaptation in an exaggerated form. 
Of course, the same symbol may 
be used in other ways. But on 
the whole there is a tendency for 
a one-sided attitude in the waking 
life to be compensated for by an 
opposing attitude in the conscious. 
This principle of pairs of opposites 
is the enantiodromia of the 
philosophy of Heraklitus and is 
at work in’ Nature in various 
ways, e.g., in biology, if one organ 
of a pair is too small, the other 
will enlarge correspondingly to 
do its work. 

The writer has elsewhere + called 
attention to the importance of the 
law of compensation in Nature. 
In the anatomical construction of 
animals we have many instances 
of it, as was long ago shown by 
Goethe, the celebrated German 
poet-philosopher, and Geoffroy 


! Editorial Comments in Proteus, 1931. 
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Saint-Hilaire, the French philo- 
sophical anatomist. If the teeth 
are defective as in the cow, then 
horns will be present, to com- 
pensate, as it were, for the 
missing front teeth. If, on the 
other hand, numerous and tusk-like 
teeth are present, as in the pig, 
then there will be no horns. When 
a living body is wounded Nature 
makes an endeavour, so to speak, 
to heal the wound, and at least 
one school of medicine holds 
that in all disease there is a 
compensatory tendency which tends 
towards natural recovery. In the 
ordinary practice of medicine 
(allopathy) it is assumed that 
symptoms must be opposed by 
remedies of an opposing nature, 
a kind of compensation being 
sometimes attempted in the supply 
of missing elements. In physiology 
the law of dual effect holds good ; 
for instance, if we mechanically 
stimulate more blood than usual 
toa certain part, then, after a 
natural interval, by compensation 
this part will contain less blood 
than usual. The law of compen- 
sation leads over to the law of 
periodicity (which will be discussed 
later), e.g., night may be considered 
to compensate day; and sleep, 
waking. 

This principle underlies the 
popular assertion that dreams go 
by opposites. Because night is 
the polar opposite of day and 
sleep of waking, so in general the 
dream-life possesses just those 
qualities which are undeveloped 
in the waking state. The dream 
is relatively irrational, phantastic, 
free from physical limits, just as 
waking life is relatively rational, 


(Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 9.) 
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logical and confined to physical 
limits. In waking life memory, 
according to Madame Blavatsky,’ 
is hampered by the physical body. 
We certainly see things "as through 
a glass, darkly”. In dreams the 
ego is released from the physical 
bondage, and can, under certain 
circumstances, see more of other 
planes. Hence dreams have always 
been regarded as mysterious, have 
always been of interest to the 
occultist, and have been regarded in 
most religions as being able to pro- 
vide true visions of unearthly things: 
The astral body in sleep tends 
to build up those feeling-tones 
which are relatively undeveloped 
in the waking state. Thus the 
dream-life of the strict Jew is 
found to contain the polytheistic 
elements which are inhibited by 
the Mosaic Law. The dream-life 
of those who belong to narrow 
Nonconformist sects, and who 
do without ceremonial in their 
religion, contains in distorted form 
all the imagery and ritual of the 
Catholic Church. That is because 
such elements as these are 
necessary ingredients of life, and, 
properly used and understood, are 
essential to human well-being. 
There is a no less certain element 
of truth in the mythology of 
barbarous nations, when it is 
properly understood in relation to 
the astral and higher forces 
developed in connection with it. 


! The Secret Doctrine, Volume II, 3rd ed., p. 315. 
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Dr. Jung has called attention to 
certain forms of repression that 
have been very common among 
Western peoples. 

Numerous  repressions arose 
during the Middle Ages. Nature 
was repressed. This showed itself 
in the surprising neglect of natural 
form and colour in early Christian 
art. Thus pictures became abstract, 
eg., the hair was sometimes 
represented green in colour. This 
tendency was, however, overcome 
by the first Italian painters, 
the pre-Raphaelites. The same 
unnatural tendencies were exhibited 
in the unnatural lives of some of 
the saints. Certain of the latter 
were always in bed with gangrene. 
One actually stood for seven years 
on one leg. In these unnatural 
practices they sometimes almost 
rivalled the feats of the Indian 
Yogis. Such repression of nature 
by Yogic practices was no doubt 
necessary, at certain times, when 
a high control of the physical 
vehicle was necessary; but it 
should not be attempted without 
proper training, otherwise it will 
lead to a most remarkable reaction 
from the unconscious. 

During the Middle Ages there 
was repression of the animal. The 
animal was not regarded as akin 
to man. They were excluded from 
the New Testament.’ In this 
repression of the animal, Christi- 
anity* differs from most other 


‘The human brain is the registering 


organ of memory, but not memory itself." The brain corresponding astrologically to the moon, 


and occultly to the mental body. 


? | am indebted to Dr. Jung for permission to quote his views which are expressed in the 


following three paragraphs. 


*It is wel known that the various early Christian documents were subjected to a 
considerable censorship before the canonical books were selected. 

* This view of Dr. Jung's applies more particularly to Protestant Christianity. Catholic 
iconography recognized a number of animal symbols, even of Christ. The lion and the lamb 


were symbols, the pelican did not rank as a symbol, 


represents the Holy Ghost. 


but only as a sign. The dove 
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religions, which are full of animal 
symbolism. The animal has long 
been relegated to the unconscious, 
but we are now beginning to 
visualize our unity with our 
younger brothers of the animal 
kingdom, and consequently laws 
for the protection of animals are 
now appearing, and animal psycho- 
logy is being studied. 

In the same way, so-called 
primitive humanity has been 
repressed. Not before the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries do 
we find any attempt to protect 
actual races representative of primi- 
tive types, (eg., the Eskimos by 
the Danes), or any attempt to deal 
with the manifestations of the 
inferior side of modern man (e.g., 
the suspension of punishment of 
“first offenders," free discussion 
of the physical side of sex, etc.). 
To the suppression of sympathy 
towards these inferior manifesta- 
tions many of the most unpleasant 
features of dreams, such as are dealt 
with largely by Freud, are due. 

Whilst undoubtedly the principle 
of compensation is an important 
one for understanding dreams, yet 
it must not be imagined that 
dream-analysis consists merely in 
advising the dreamer that his life 
is one-sided, and that for every 
outstanding virtue in the conscious, 
a corresponding vice exists in the 
unconscious, and is expressed in 
dreams. Such an attitude would 
be altogether intolerable from the 
moral point of view. “he principle 
of compensation only applies to 
those attitudes which have been 
taken up in response to the 
external pressure, and which do 
not arise from the inner needs of 
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the ego. There is a morality which 
arises from within, in accordance 
with inner spiritual needs, and by 
becoming conscious of this the ego 
is able to mould the astral body, 
and to help forward its evolution. 
This is what Dr, Jung calls 
individuation, and his system of 
dream-analysis appears to be one 
having the closest kinship with 
Theosophical thought, although, 
he does not appear to accept 
Theosophy. The systems of Freud 
and Adler seem to miss the most 
interesting side of dream-analysis, 
and to exclude the deeper motives, 
of Karmic origin, which rule human 
life. They would explain human 
life in terms of the most trivial 
impulses of the lower astral planes. 
Where moral questions arise the 
Freudian analyst apparently ignores 
them, whereas the Adlerian finds the 
moral principle in the outer world, 
in the customs and usages of society. 

The undeveloped astral body is 
well known to exhibit a certain 
antagonism to the other vehicles. 
In sleep it is known, by clairvoyant 
observation, to become liberated to 
some extent from the physical 
body, and it appears to be hovering 
near it, as an undefined irregular 
form of astral substance. Under 
these conditions it is passively 
moulded by influences which are 
the polar opposite of those acting 
upon it in waking life. But it is 
possible for the astral body to be 
changed by a system of training ; 
it then becomes clearly defined and 
rounded in form, to clairvoyant 
observation, and can be used for 
travelling on the astral plane, at 
considerable distances. It is then 
called the balloon body. By its 


1 Premel el Adaros, Astral Body Travelling, Chicago, N, D. 
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means the dream-consciousness can 
bring back impressions of real 
happenings at various distant places 
during sleep, but in most instances 
the astral visions of sleep are not 
to be interpreted as truths, although 
astral-body travelling does some- 
times occur spontaneously. 

The famous dream of King 
Gontran refers to the separation 
of the astro-mental body from the 
physico-etheric. 

This story is a Burgundian 
legend. King Gontran the Good 
was out one day with his squire, 
and being tired he lay down to 
sleep by the bank of a small stream. 
The squire watched over him and 
was amazed to see a small beast 
emerge from the king's mouth 
and proceed to run up and down 
the bank, as if looking for a way 
across. The squire thereupon laid 
his sword over the little stream, 
and the creature ran across it and 
disappeared in a small hole on the 
opposite bank. Very shortly after 
it was seen again to cross from the 
opposite side, and coming up to 
the king, re-entered his mouth, 
whereupon His Majesty awoke and 
proceeded to relate a marvellous 
dream, the gist of which was that 
he had crossed a foaming torrent 
on a polished steel bridge and 
entered a subterranean palace full 
of gold and precious stones. The 
squire, who had no doubt also 
been sleeping, then told his story. 
The king decided to ask the wise 
men of Burgundy the meaning of 
these visions, and they declared it 
was a heavenly revelation of the 
existence of actual treasure. The 
latter was then sought for and 


! T. P's Weekly, 22nd October, 1904. 
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found in quantity at the place 
indicated in the dream, and the 
good king devoted it to hospitals 
and churches, covering the shrine 
of St. Marcel, at Chalons-sur- 
Soane, with a thick layer of 
beaten gold. To this day the 
bank is called Mount-Tresor. 

Attention has been called! to a 
modern dream ° which repeats the 
Gontran myth. It was told to 
Hugh Miller by his cousin George 
about two Highland friends of the 
latter. A little beast, "scarce 
bigger than a bumble-bee," emerg- 
ed from the mouth of the sleeper, 
crossed a rivulet upon withered 
stalks, and disappeared in a ruined 
castle. The friend of the sleeper, 
becoming alarmed, attempted to 
arouse the latter and thereupon 
the creature reappeared with great 
haste to rush back into the sleeper's 
mouth. On being aroused the 
sleeper complained of being dis- 
turbed in a pleasant dream. It 
appeared in the dream as if he 
were walking through a fine rich 
country, and came to the shore of 
a noble river with a cascade, at 
which was a silver bridge which he 
crossed, entering a palace on the 
opposite side. Therein he saw 
great heaps of gold and jewels, 
and he was just going to load 
himself with treasure when he was 
so rudely awoken. 


IV. THE MENTAL Bopy 


The mental body of the average 
man of to-day is still less developed 
than his astral body, and hence he 
is conscious, only to a very limited 
extent, on the mental plane. We 


? In Hugh Miller's My Schools: and Schoolinasters. 
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have all heard instances, however, 
of problems being solved during 
sleep, and it is not surprising that, 
being more or less disengaged 
from the lower vehicles, the mental 
activities are sometimes carried 
out in the dream-state, when they 
are hindered during the waking 
hours by astral currents of feeling, 
or by the flitting sensations of the 
physical world. Inventions have 
been completed in sleep, poems 
have been composed, mathematical 
problems have been solved, but 
none of these facts calls for special 
explanation, since all would equally 
well have taken. place during the 
day, were it not for a wrong 
concentration of mind on some 
trivial detail. The mental world 
is the world of noumena, of wholes, 
and during the day, whilst working 
through the physical, we can only 
see things in parts, as phenomena. 

The mental body is the vehicle, 
not only of reason, but. also of 
memory. The conscious life of 
the day makes use of the memories 
it requires for its purpose; the 
unconscious life of the night, 
mirrored in dreams, builds up its 
phantasies on the material afford- 
ed by images which are precisely 
the ones which are not remembered 
in waking life. These images 
belong to several different orders. 

1. Those that are forgotten in 
course of the day or days pre- 
ceding the dream, and which are 
important for the psychic life of 
the individual, at the time of the 
dream. As an example of this we 
may quote a dream in which the 
dreamer saw a certain individual, 
with whom he actually came into 
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business relations during waking 
hours and whom he implicitly 
trusted, behaving in a manner 
altogether unworthy of trust. On 
waking the dream brought to mind 
certain incidents of a suspicious 
nature which subsequent events 
proved to justify. In this dream 
the suspicious incidents, which had 
been forgotten during the day, 
were revived in the dream. Such 
memories, which are forgotten 
because they do not harmonize 
with the general waking impression, 
are said to be refressed. 

2. Memories of the past, which 
have been forgotten, because the 
events to which they refer seem 
to have no further importance, are 
frequently revived in dreams. 
These are also repressions. Accord- 
ing to Freud, the development of 
the child into the adult consists of 
the repeated thrusting away from 
consciousness all those thoughts 
and feelings which are not in 
harmony with the social and moral 
precepts imposed upon or required 


from it. 'The repressed content 
expresses itself usually in an 
indirect manner, in dreams. “Thus 


many dreams refer to childhood. 
They probably appear at times 
when the outer situation, the 
problem which the individual has 
to solve, at the time the dream 
takes place, has some reference to 
a similar situation which has 
already been experienced in 
childhood, to some problem which 
has been faced in an earlier phase 
of life. An individual may.appear 
in the dream to possess the size 
of a child, and to pass through 
again the weakness of childhood. 


! Article “ Manas" in E. Bosc: Dictionnaire d'Orientalism, d'Occultisme et de Psycho- 


logie, ou Dictionnaire de la Science Occulte. 


Nice, 1896. 
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Dreams of early life and childhood 
all indicate that the dreamer has 
become too specialized, and must 
become child-like in a metaphorical 
sense. “ Except ye become as 
little children ye shall in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ". 
The kingdom of heaven is the 
mental or Manasic world, and the 
dream of childhood is an attempt 
to develop, in sleep, the mental 
body which is stunted during 
waking hours. 

Here are a couple of cases show- 
ing how far dreams can reproduce 
details from the very early life of 
the individual. 

At the age of one month a boy 
was separated from his mother. 
He called his foster-parents his 
mum and dad. When grown up 
he happened to dream very clearly 
of a woman with remarkable 
features, the details of which he 
remembered. Later he came to 
recognize her as his mother, by a 
photograph, fifteen years after her 
death. 

Another case is of a man ! who 
did not know his mother, who had 
died in his early childhood. This 
man dreamed at frequent intervals 
of a woman with red hair. In real 
life he was strongly attracted 
towards such women, and gradually 
this became an obsession. He 
would speak to all red-haired 
women, and thus become a nuisance. 
Dr. Stephenson explains this as a 
search for the mother, it being 
discovered that the actual mother 
had red hair, although the patient 
was not conscious of the fact. 

3. Dreams of birth, which are 
really dreams of rebirth, are not 
at all uncommon. The memory 

! Dr. Wm. 
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here is of a symbolical type, since 
it is not possible to have a mental 
image of actual birth. The story 
of the fisherman and the jinn in 
The Thousand and One Arabian 
Nights is a typical dream of birth. 
A fisherman nets a sealed copper 
jar; on removing the seal smoke 
arises, and this condenses to form 
the figure of an ifrit or jinn. The 
jar represents the womb, and from 
it the supernatural being is born. 
This dream has, of course, several 
meanings, but comparative dream- 
study shows it to be undoubtedly 
a dream of birth. The womb is 
usually symbolized in dreams by 
a coffin, and birth either by 
burial, or rising from the grave. 
That is why dream-books say 
that to dream of a coffin symbo- 
lizes joy or recovery, unless the 
figure remains therein. Such 
dreams of rebirth occur at times 
important to the individual, and 
signify he is making, or can make, 
a new start in life, a kind of re- 
birth. 

4. Dreams of past incarnations. 
These, like dreams of classes 2 and 
3, seldom occur except in symbol- 
ical form, since the mental body 
is newly formed at each incar- 
nation and, when properly formed 
in adult individuals, it is more or 
less cut off from these spheres. 
Nevertheless the figures of dreams 
point unmistakably to past incar- 
nations. Here is an example. 

The dreamer was walking along 
the side of a mountain. Along 
one side of the path was a 
balustrade made of golden-yellow 
marble, and composed of pillars 
in the classical Greek style. Along 
the balustrade a figure was seen 


Stephenson tells of this in the Sunday Chronicle of some time ago. 
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approaching. This proved to be 
like a woman above, but with the 
lower half of the body that of a 
chamois. Like the typical faun 
she was playing on a flute. The 
figure came nearer and nearer, 
passed by, and finally receded into 
the distance.’ 

This dream of a modern Swiss 
harks back to classical antiquity. 
Every feature of the dream, the 
mountain, the architecture, the 
figure, the music, are reminiscences 
of a past incarnation in ancient 
Greece. In Greek mythology the 
chamois would have been represent- 
ed as a goat, but this is a very 
minor difference, due to local 
conditions. The reason why the 
classics are so favoured in our 
education is that they remind us of 
our former culture, many indi- 
viduals of European race having 
formerly been incarnated among the 
classical peoples, the English, for 
instance, particularly among the 
Romans. Reminiscences of these 
former cultures repeatedly recur 
in dreams. I do not mean to 
imply, however, that each dream 
which introduces an earlier culture 
is a reincarnation dream. Each 
must be taken on its merits, and 
must receive individual analysis, 
along with its associations. 

Much of mythology is made 
up of race memories, more or less 
confused. Dreams present the 
closest analogies with myths, and 
the dream-analyst must be ac- 
quainted with mythology. Some- 
times dreams recall stages in animal 
evolution. Thus a dream was 
recounted in which the dreamer 
was living with his family among 
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trees. Tarzan and ihe Apes isa 
story based on this phantasy. 
Man has actually passed through 
such a stage in his past history, 
and lived like apes, as some 
primitive ape-men still do, although 
one cannot claim that he was in 
every respect an ape. Fights with 
dragons also play a part in dreams, 
and some recent scientific research 
confirms the view advocated in 
Theosophical literature that man 
was contemporary with certain 
giant reptiles, perhaps as early as 
Mesozoic times (although this is 
quite denied in our Universities) and 
fought for supremacy with them. 

Obsessive water-dreams, when 
the patient is in a low state, 
may refer to the very ancient 
ancestral aquatic phase, to which 
the patient is forced back by 
illness. A very extraordinary theory 
is also that some dreams of 
flying are reminiscences of that 
immensely remote epoch when 
man habitually swam about under 
water like a fish. According to 
Professor Stanley Hall, who has 
made a special study of flying 
dreams, (having himself repeatedly 
experienced them from childhood), 
the sensations recorded in such 
dreams are just those to be 
expected on physiological grounds 
for the function of swimming, and 
cannot refer to flying ; nor does a 
flying stage figure in the story 
of man's evolution. Another and 
still more remarkable theory is 
that of Lafcadio Hearn, who thinks 
dreams of flight may refer to a 
memory of life on vanished planets 
with fainter powers of gravitation 
than our own. 


1I have to thank Dr. Jung of Zurich for permission to quote this dream. His interpretation 
differs from mine, and he is in no way responsible for the interpretation which follows, 
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The question has sometimes 
been debated as to whether 
ancestral memory or reincarnation 
accounts for certain dreams and 
other psychological phenomena. 
Thus Miss M'Intyre Wilson, writ- 
ing in Chambers's Journal about 
the curious disconcerting feeling 
of deja vu, as we call it in 
medicine, repels the idea of 
reincarnation as “incompatible 
with almost any form of Christian- 
ity,’ and plumps up the idea 
of ancestral memory. Quite apart 
from reincarnation being formerly 
taught in the Catholic Church, and 
even now openly taught in the 
Liberal section thereof, the two 
ideas of reincarnation and ancestral 
memory are not really distinct. 

Although individuals certainly 
are units, they owe this unity to 
a certain function of synthesis, 
preserved from one incarnation 
to the next, and expressed in 
Theosophy as the causal body. 
Their memories are experience by 
this, but so to speak outside of 
this, so that the same memories 
may be common to more than 
one individual. In telepathy it is 
well known how thought-forms of 
one are taken up by another. 
But thought-forms are distinct 
entities, as has been especially 
shown by Dr. Besant and Bishop 
Leadbeater in their remarkable 
book on the subject. They are 
common to more than one indi- 
vidual and may be particularly 
transferred among close relatives to 
one another. This accounts for 
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second-sight in the Scottish High- 
lands—and is said by Miss Wilson, 
on the basis of arguments by J. 
Forbes Phillips, that this sensation 
of deja vu is accounted for by 
the inheritance of our ancestors' 
memories. This would be parti- 
cularly the case 


in districts like the Scottish Highlands, 
where families and clans have held together 
for centuries, intermarrying at frequent 
intervals, till various threads of memory 
become interwoven into an intelligible 
whole. 


Miss Wilson dreamed she was 
a young non-commissioned officer 
in the Old Scottish Life Guards, 
engaged in escorting a powder 
wagon from Stirling to Bathgate. 
“ Not only the country,” she says, 
"but the details of the route 
followed, were surprisingly vivid 
and convincing." The  epoch 
seemed about 1680, but the 
destination, Bathgate, seemed to 
be extremely unconvincing as to 
the truth of the occurrence, until 
later, the authoress ' discovered 
accidentally that about 1675 a 
company of the Life Guards was 
actually quartered at Bathgate!” 
The same writer mentions authors 
recaling Roman scenes, but as 
they were not dreams we will 
pass them over. 

Miss Wilson's dream is probably 
not a reincarnation dream in the 
sense that her causal body was not 
active then, but nevertheless it 
must be remembered that individ- 
uals are not absolutely distinct 
and unconnected units. 


(To be continued) 


1 A feeling which most people have experienced that what is happening has happened before. 
The French phrase has been borrowed because we have no concise English expression. 

* The interval between incarnations varies, but is here likely to exceed considerably the 
little more than two centuries which would be allowed in this case, 


TWO YOUNG THEOSOPHISIS 
INTERVIEW RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


By FELIX LAYTON AND DOROTHY McBRAYER 


D was our privilege to meet and 
interview Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore soon after we arrived at 
Adyar. We were so fortunate as 
to have the Poet talk to us on 
subjects of his own choosing, and 
we could not help feeling that we 
had caught a glimpse of the true 
greatness of the man which is not 
possible to obtain without the 
close contact which we made. 

The Poet has been our guest 
for more than a week, and is 
staying in the Blavatsky Gardens 
with the beautiful banyan tree 


just in front of the big white 
house. He prefers to stay at 
Adyar when he is in Madras 


because Adyar is so lovely, and 
comfortable for him. His Secre- 
tary told us that he likes to 
recollect the times he used to 
come here when Dr. Besant was 
alive and together they would sit 
under the banyan tree and have 
informal talks; and the old artist 
missed his hostess of former years. 

The Secretary showed us into Dr. 
Tagore’s room where we found him 
sitting at a window table dressed in 
a reddish-brown dhoti and kurta, 
engaged in making crayon draw- 
ings. Upon our entrance he put 
these away, and afterwards referred 
to them as his “ child's play,” for 
he has only recently taken up this 
line of artistic expression and feels 
that he has not yet mastered its 


technique. There is an atmo- 
sphere about some people which 
makes one realize at once that one 
is in the presence of greatness. 
Dr. Tagore has this atmosphere 
—perhaps because he is one of the 
most original thinkers and artists 
in the world, being uninfluenced by 
the hundreds of petty prejudices 
which influence the man in the 
street and make him a slave of his 
environment. As soon as you 
hear the Poet speak you realize 
that you are not listening to other 
people’s thought at second hand, 
but are hearing words which rep- 
resent the result of active thinking 
by a great mind. Both of us felt 
the power of his personality as the 
old man raised his snow-white 
head and gazed at us fora moment 
before asking us to be seated ; and 
when he started to speak we 
thought that we should learn more 
of the real man and come closer 
to seeing life as he did, if we 
allowed him to tell us of the things 
that were in his mind rather than 
if we asked him a string of 
questions about things which 
were not of interest to him (as 
Americans are supposed to do). 
Courteously he asked us to 
be seated, and when we asked 
him in a friendly way if he 
were feeling better, he at once 
answered in a way that made one 
realize that he was telling the 
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truth (which is not always the case 
with lesser people when asked the 
same question). He said that he 
was feeling better, but that it was 
not an easy task which he had 
undertaken. He said he was going 
about the country as a beggar, a 
thing he dislikes to do, and at 
times he and his troupe have been 
forced to bring their art and culture 
down to the level of those who 
are unresponsive and not artistic 
by nature, in order to make money 
for his Institution at Santiniketan. 
This should not be so, he said. 
The people should come to them. 
After all, the spirit of the Institu- 
tion is much more important than 
the material side, and though he 
is proud of it at present, it has not 
reached his ideal and probably 
never wil. Yet this does not 
discourage him, for he thinks it is 
worth while for the Institution to 
strive and work towards this ideal. 

He told us that if we visited 
Santiniketan we might be disap- 
pointed as there were no imposing 
buildings. This, however, is a 
matter of little significance, for the 
Institution consists not of buildings 
but of the personalities which it is 
able to attract. It is his object 
to attract to Santiniketan great 
thinkers on all lines, and he does 
not mind in the least what ideas or 
ideals they have. They may have 
opinions or thoughts utterly 
opposed to his, but they will still 
be welcome at Santiniketan. There 
he seeks to combine all points of 
view and make a real international 
Institution. 

In discussing the question of 
Home Rule for India, the Poet 
said with conviction that Home 
Rule could never be “ established 
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upon the negative basis of hatred 
against an alien Government, but it 
must be upon a perfect spirit of 
sympathy and co-operation among 
the different provinces of India and 
sections of its people. So long as 
we remain separate, and ignorant 
of each other's life, and apathetic 
to its needs, the superstructure of 
our political freedom will be raised 
upon a quicksand of unreality ". 
Heretofore Dr. Tagore had struck 
us as a man weary in body and 
disappointed to a great extent in 
the unresponsiveness of the public 
to his ideal. In public gatherings 
he seems to struggle to reach their 
understanding and sympathy, his 
voice full of tenderness and pa- 
tience, while his marvellous eyes 
show a depth of feeling, almost 
of suffering. His complexion is 
fairer than that of most Indians 
we have seen. It resembles more 
closely the skin of a sun-tanned 
Anglo-Saxon, for it has a slight 
reddish tinge, and this adds to 
the virile appearance. His white 
hair and beard, the slightly stooped 
shoulders, the beautiful gold robe 
which he often wears—all add to 
the  picturesqueness of his ap- 
pearance. As one of us said: 
" He looks indeed like one of the 
prophets of old". But we believe 
we gained an impression of the 
Poet different from that which most 
people get who see him in public 
His face was alive, and gave us the 
sense that he must somehow have 
found the secret of eternal youth. 
His eyes shone and sparkled 
and looked right at us with the 
earnestness of a young man who 
has just found a new ideal and 
wants to give it to the whole 
world, and his smile and laugh 
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are, the happiest things to see 
and* hear. 

Before we left we asked him for 
his autograph, and he told us of 
his experience with autograph 
seekers in other parts of the world. 
They are most numerous in Japan, 
he said, for there he could not go 
along the street without having 
some of them tearing out their 
sleeves and offering them for 
autographs. Nearly always after 
he had signed, they would present 
him with the pen, and so he had 
quite a collection of fountain-pens 
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after his visit to Japan. As he 
said this he laughed so heartily 
that we knew he was fully enjoying 
the delightful recollection of an 
amusing experience. His cordial- 
ity and friendliness had warmed 
our hearts toward him, and it 
was with regret that we left, 
having already overstayed our 
appointed time. We carried with 
us the impression that we had 
met a man who could think for 
himself, who said what he thought, 
and who was alive to the humour 
of life. 


Many lives are behind us-in which we have lived and worked 
together; many lives are before us in which we must live and 
work side by side. Let love's golden bonds unite what karma's 
iron chain has drawn together, and let us work in unity who 
know that the Self is one. 


ANNIE BESANT in 1907 


THE COUNT DE SAINT GERMAIN: 
WHO HE WAS 


A POSTSCRIPT 


By A. J. HAMERSTER 


the first instalment of my 


N 
I article, under the above head- 
ing, on page 67 of the October 
THEOSOPHIST, I wrote that I had 
not yet been able to lay hands on an 
old book, Der Genealogische Archi- 
varius, so as to verify I. Cooper 
Oakley’s reference to it, concerning 
a third son of Francis II Rákóczi. 
Since then a kind friend, Miss 
M. Carr from Darjeeling, has sup- 
plied me with a copy of a passage, 
pages 525-526, from the volume 
for the year 1736 of that chronicle, 
where the Prince’s will, dated 27 
October, 1733, is summarized under 
six points. Of these, only the 
fifth concerns us directly, but be- 
fore copying or rather translating 
it from thè original German, I 
must preface it with the remark 
that the writer apparently is not 
well informed as to the Prince’s 
sons. He calls the eldest George, 
and thinks himself justified in 
calling the younger Francis. The 
fifth point then tells us, according 
to the chronicler, that “he [the 
Prince] appointed the Dukes of 
Bourbon and Maine, and the 
Counts of Charlerois and Tou- 
louse, as the executors of his will ; he 
also recommended strongly to them 
his Chamberlain, Louis Molitard, 
whom he had brought up, and to 


whom he also left a considerable 
legacy, and,"—the writer adds 
between brackets,—“ who was pre- 
sumably his natural son". 

That is all there is to it, and as 
such it is indeed very disappointing 
and far from satisfactory. I. 
Cooper Oakley had led me to 
believe that I would find a well- 
authenticated fact, and again it 
turns out to be nothing more than 
a surmise on the writer’s part, and 
a natural son into the bargain. It 
is true that his having been 
brought up by the Prince, his 
strong recommendation to the 
Peers of France, and his receiving 
a considerable legacy, seem to 
lend some colour to the supposi- 
tion. On the other hand, under 
the fourth point, the writer informs 
us in the same terms that “ con- 
siderable legacies” were left also 
to a number of the other exiles, 
who had stood around the Prince, 
had shared his internment at 
Rodosto, and by their friendship 
and devotion had made the burden 
of his last years somewhat lighter 
to bear. As such he mentions 
expressly the  Prince's House- 
Steward, Nicolas Sibrik of Szar- 
vaskend; his “dear and loyal" 
First Chamberlain, Clement Mikes 
of Zágon; his First Almoner, the 
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priest John Radalovics ; his Lieut- 
enant-General, Count Michael 
Csáky,  " besides. several other 
faithful followers ”. 

As to Louis Molitard's rec- 
ommendation to the French no- 
bles, and his having been brought 
up by the Prince, neither of these 
points need be explained by a 
supposed blood-relationship. The 
tie of friendship and recognition 
would do as well In the fight for 
the freedom of his country, the 
Prince had been greatly hampered 
by the lack of able officers. He 
looked to France for help, but 
Louis XIV needed officers badly 
himself for the large armies he 
kept in his service. However, in 
two years time the Marquis de 
Bonnae, French Ambassador in 
Poland, was able to send at least 
some fifty officers to the Prince, 
and many others came to him 
` directly from France. 
these, having fought side by side 
with their leader and hero—he was 
nothing less—became his intimate 
and devoted friends, and followed 
him even into exile, for Francis II 
had not only a noble but also a 
generous heart. Among the French 
who shared the Prince's exile and 
internment at Rodosto were, for 
example, Colonel Jean Jacob 
Charriëre, his Private Secretary 
Louis Bechon, Colonel Antoine 
d'Absac, the brothers Vigouroux, 
Captain Cheneviére, etc. And 


Louis Molitard who, judging by . 


his name, was also French by 
birth, and who was the Captain of 
the Prince's Guards, was one of 
them too. That he was brought 
up by the Prince seems to suggest 
that he came very young to him, 
perhaps as the son of one of his 
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companions-in-arms who, killed 
possibly on the battlefield, in his 
dying moments left the boy in the 
Prince's charge. As a consequence 
of this, what should have been 
more natural for the Prince to do 
than to pass on the charge, in case 
of his own death, to the executors 
of his wil, who, as greatly 
influential compatriots of the 
young. man, would be able to help 
him in his further military career ? 
Besides, nothing can persuade me 
that, if Louis Molitard had 
indeed been his natural son, the 
Prince would have left him with 
nothing but an ordinary French 
name to his credit, and would not 
have bestowed on him some such 
Hungarian title as for example 
that of Count of Makovicz, which 
he gave to his youngest son George 
on his visit to Rodosto in 1727 
(November THEOSOPHIST, p. 146). 
He was a reigning Prince of 
a famous house of warriors, he 
had a regal mind, as the court 
he kept even in his exile testifies, 
and his pride of race and family 
was proportionate and historically 
well justified. 

Finally, I cannot accept Louis 
Molitard as identical with the 
Count de Saint Germain, for not 
only is there no shadow of proof or 
even indication in that direction, 
but neither can I harmonize the 
personality of this young guards- 
captain of a fierce old warrior, 
— see his portrait;—with the per- 
fect gentleman and courtier, the 
Count showed himself wherever 
he went. This fact is more in ac- 
cord with his upbringing under the 
care of the last of the Medicis 
than in the bivouacs and on the 
battlefields of his father’s warlike 
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campaigns. There is one thing 
more, if the Countess de Gergy 
really met the Count in Venice 
between 1723 and 1734, he could 
not have been Louis de Molitard, 
who at that time was still with his 
master at Rodosto. 

It must be understood that the 
above observations are only of a 
preliminary character, Further 
researches into the history of 
Louis Molitard are of course 
necessary before a final judgment 
can be passed in the matter. In 
order to help me in this investiga- 
tion, I request anybody who is in 
a position to do so, to try to find 
in one or other of the great libra- 
ries in Europe the following two 
books : 

I. The 29th Volume of the 
Europäische | Stadtes-Secretarius, 
wherein, pp. 383-99, the will of 
Francis II seems to be givenin 
full (probably in German ?). 

II. The Letters from Turkey, 
by Clement Mikes of Zágon, 
published by Kulcsár (probably in 
Hungarian, in 1794 ?). 
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Would anyone, who can lay 
hands on these books, read them 
through, make copious extracts of 
all passages relevant to the subject 
under discussion, that is concern- 
ing Louis Molitard and the other 
sons of Francis II; in so far as 
they are in Hungarian, translate 
them in one of the better known 
languages; and finally send them 
on to me? The results of these 
investigations will be published in 
these columns. 

I further avail myself of this 
opportunity to correct an error of 
date, which has crept inadvertently 
into the second instalment of my 
article, November THEOSOPHIST, 
page 144, right-hand column, 19th- 
23rd lines from the top. It is 
said there that Francis went to 
Turkey in 1720 and was the 
same year interned at Rodosto. 
The fact is however that he set 
sail for Turkey in the “ Ange 
Gabriel,” on 15 September, 1717, 
and three years later was interned 
at Rodosto, wbere he arrived on 
16 April, 1720. 


THE LOVE OF TRUTH 


ONE thing I know I am not guilty of—I do not pin my faith 
as the slave of any great man. I act not out of prejudice or 
prepossession. I do not adhere to any opinion because it is an 
old. one, or a revived one, or a fashionable one, or one that I 
have spent much time in the study and cultivation of. If in some 
things I differ from a philosopher that I profess to admire, it is 
for that very thing on account of which I admire him— namely, 
the love of truth, 


BERKELEY 


S'RI S'ANKARACARYA ` 


HIS DATE, LIFE-WORK AND TEACHINGS 


By B. S. RAMASUBBIER 


His DATE 


UR late revered President, Dr. 
Annie Besant, says in a note 
appended to a pamphlet on Sri 
Sankaracarya, published in 1911, 
as follows : 


From the occult standpoint the first 
Sri Sankaräcārya was a Being far 
above our race, one of the Three Kumüras 
immediately below the Great Initiator, 
spoken of in The Secret Doctrine, and 
in closest relation with Him. He belongs 
to the humanity of Shukra, not to that 
of our earth. He became incarnate about 
eighty years after the passing away of 
Gautama, the Lord Buddha—a fact that 
is historically recorded only in the archives 
of the Dvaraka Mutt. Some hints about 
Him may be found in the third volume of 
The Secret Doctrine, but they are very 
confused and perhaps purposely made 
contradictory ; they will be found in the 
Section on " The Mystery of Buddha ". 


The above statement is corro- 
borated by T. S. Narayana Sastri, 
F. T. S., in his work on “ The Age 
of Sankara" left unfinished. He 
writes that Sri S'ankara was born 
in 509 B.C. according to the 
S'ankaravijayam (Life of Sankara) 
by Citsukhacarya, who was the 
successor of Sri Brahmasvarupa- 
carya of Dvaraka Mutt in 448 B.C. 
This work is available only in 
fragments and has not been collect- 


ed and printed as yet. It is con- 
sidered as the only authentic 
account of his life; the author 


himself says in his Preface 


(Upodghata) : 


. that he was a native of Gokarna 
in Kerala, that he became acquainted with 
Sankara even while he was a boy of five 
reading in his Gurukula, that he had 
very high admiration for his superior 
talents and extraordinary knowledge of all 
the Vaidika (religious) and  Laukika 
(secular) lores, even before he took 
permission of his mother to become a 
Samnyasin, that he followed Sankara 
when he went in search of his Guru to get 
himself formally initiated into Samnyasa, 
that he never departed from Sankara from 
the time he left his native place until he 
attained his Brahmibhava at Kanci in the 
temple of the Goddess Kamaksi. In fact 
he was an eye-witness of the life and 
doings of Sankara from start to' finish, 
and one of his direct disciples, being 
himself older than Sankara by five years. 


The above-mentioned date 509 
B.C. is very near that given by T. 
Subba Row, t.e., 510 B.C., as the 
historical information in the posses- 
sion of Tibetan and Indian Initi- 
ates. All the other dates assigned 
by the Orientalists are conjectures 
based on many of the commonly 
prevalent Sankaravijaya Granthas. 


LiFE-WORK 


A fragment of Citsukha's life of 
Sankara, in the archives of the 
Adyar Library, says that Sri 
Sankara founded four Mutts at four 
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quarters in India, with four of his 
disciples as their heads to look 
after the welfare of the world, duly 
installing them as centres (Kset- 
ras) with different deities of special 
powers, and magnetized waters, 
different degrees of Brahmacaris, 
with differing traditions of dis- 
cipline and titles of office, namely 
at Dvaraka, Govardhan, Stngagiri 
and Badari. That is how Sri 
Sankara has come to be known to 
us as an ' Acarya (Master). 
Sankara's work evidently has been 
to purify the religious practices of 
his day in the light of the occult 
tradition of the Vedas. That is 
why he is known as Sanmatastha- 
panacarya (Establisher of the Six 
Religions). Professor Radhakrish- 
nan, in Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, 
page 467, says of SriSankara : 


The age needed a religious genius, 
who was unwilling to break with the past 
and yet open to the good influences of the 
new creeds, one who could stretch the old 
moulds without breaking them and syn- 
thesize the warring sects on a broad basis 
of truth, which would have room for all 
men of all grades of intelligence and 
culture. Sankara “set to music” the 
tunes which had been haunting millions of 
ears and announced his Advaita Vedanta 
as offering a common basis for religious 
unity. 


What Dr. Annie Besant, the 
great President of the Theosophi- 
cal Society, has done for modern 
religious unity in India, that Sri 
Sankara did for his day, masterli- 


ness being the characteristic of 
both. 


TEACHINGS 


Sri Sankara’s works are mainly 
his commentaries on the Brahma 
Suiras of Badarayana (Vyasa), on 
the principal Upanisads and on 
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the Bhagavad-Gita, besides many 
manuals, booklets and pamphlets, 
of which Vivekacudamani (pub- 
lished under the title of The Crest 
Jewel of Wisdom by the T.P.H., 
Adyar).is valuable for any would- 
be Theosophist. It can be likened 
to The Path of Discipleship and In 
the Outer Court by Annie Besant. 
Like Bishop Leadbeater’s The 
Masters and the Path, it describes 
things in some places in the direct 
form of questions and answers be- 
tween the disciple and the Guru. 
Sankara begins the very first 
Sloka of this work with due 
obeisance to his Guru, and says 
that discrimination of the real 
and the unreal, direct experience 
and liberation can be attained 
only as a result of good Karma 
in myriads of past lives; and 
that three things difficult to attain 
are human birth, desire for libera- 
tion and seeking the Great Ones. 
So the first step is to put 
one's self under the guidance of a 
Great Teacher, for he shows the 
way (Santam mahantam desikam). 
It depends upon the past desert of 
the pupil to attain results. His 
business is to strive with his 
Teacher taking to the teaching 
with a resoluteness of the soul. 
He must already possess an 
unveiled ^ spiritual ^ perception, 
having established himself in Yoga 
(Yogarudhateam and samyag- 
darsana-nistha), and thereby must 
raise himself from the ocean of 
Samsara (worldly existence). He 
must realize that rites and cere- 
monies are for the purification 
of the heart and not for the 
attainment of the ultimate. And 
he must be certain of the 
illusoriness of worldly existence. 


1934 
He wil then be able to know 
his own Atman (Self) better 


by the grace of his Guru (means 
the [giver of light or] remover of 
darkness), a Master of Compassion 
and a Brahmajnanin (Knower of 
Brahman). Mahavakyas are not 
given except to those on the 
highest stage of discipleship. 

The Teacher sees that his dis- 
ciple is first an Adhikari (worthy 
recipient) whose intuition is as 
clear as his intellect, accom- 
panied by a purity of life kept 
under close watch and guid- 
ance on the preparatory discipline 
of Sadhana-catustayam (fourfold 
means), which may be long or short 
according to the effort put forth by 
the pupil in the present as well as 
past lives. The would-be student 
of Brahma Sutras must be such 
an Adhikari, and the fourfold 
qualifications must ever be his 
priceless wealth, even when he is 
on the threshold of experience of 
the direct knowledge of Brahman. 
Some of these things are now so 
familiar to us that they are brought 
to the arena of intellectual discus- 
sion in this modern age of printing 
press, but thereby their value 
cannot be lessened. Sri Sankara’s 
teachings enable us to under- 
stand that the path of discipleship 
(Sisyavrttikrama) is as much real 
and exacting now as it was during 
the time of Sankara, and as 
fruitful as in days of yore. The 
goal of independence is ever to be 
attained by the subordination of 
one's own personality to the be- 
hests of one's own Guru, and the 
summit of truth by seeing the 
falsity of material existence. Sri 
Sankara, in his commentary on 
Sanatswjatiya, says of the Asrama 
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life of the pupil, that he is in the 
womb of the Teacher, thereby 
implying that he is the partaker of 
the spiritual life of his Teacher, 
and that the disciple cannot but 
willingly sacrifice himself, his 
possessions and body and life, if 
need be, as the highest happiness 
of his being. The pupil is further 
expected to have the sameness of 
attitude and loyalty to the 
members of the Guru's family. 
The qualification of Sraddha, or the 
attitude of certainty about the 
truth of the Scriptures and the 
Guru's teachings, has been em- 
phasized by Sri Sankara. To find 
truth is to find harmony. 

So there is no room for doubt 
according to Sankara. He assures 
us that the Masters exist who have 
crossed the ocean of worldly exist- 
ence and who help others to cross 
the same. Again, the familiar 
saying attributed to Sri Sankara : 


Satsangatv8 nissangatvam nissangatvé 
nirmóhatvam nirmohatvü niscalatattvam 
niscalatattvà jivanmuktih— 

“ Association with the wise leads 
to detachment, then to freedom from 
delusion, then to unshakable truth, and 
then finally to Jivanmukti (Liberation 
while living)"— 
is enough for us to know from 
Sankara's words how an organiza- 
tion like the Theosophical Society 
may help one to attain Liberation. 
In attempting to know Sri San- 
kara’s view of Liberation, we 
readily understand why Dr. Besant 
and her colleagues at Adyar per- 
severed in their work for the Theo- 
sophical Society and the E.S. 

Let me quote again Professor 
Radhakrishnan, who has a repu- 
tation of being a thorough student 
of Indian philosophy, with regard to 
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the understanding of Sankara’s 
ideas on this point : r 


Is the state of Moksa or release 
from Samsara consistent with the work 
for the world? Sankara is inclined to 
answer this question in the negative, since 
all activity, with which we are familiar, 
presupposes a sense of duality, and is not 
consistent with realization of the truth of 
non-duality. Still, so far as Jivanmuktas 
are concerned, activity is allowed. It 
follows that activity, as such, is not 
inconsistent with the truth of non-dualism. 
The liberated, even while alive, are lifted 
above the sense of egoity, and so above 
the sway of the law of karma, and they act, 
filled with the vision of the most high. 
'There is not an essential antagonism be- 
tween action and freedom. ` 

In this connection the question of 
the possibility of a return of the liberated 
to earth in a new existence is discussed. 
Sages like  Apantaratamas and others, 
though possessed of the highest wisdom, 
it is said, returned to bodily existence. 
Sankara says that they do so in fulfilment 
of a mission (Adhikara) for the good of the 
world. When their mission is completed, 
their individual existence terminates and 
there is no possibility of their return. It 
is, however, clear that even after gaining 
insight into reality we may take an interest 
in the world, though our return to it is of 
the nature of a visit and not habitation. 
Sankara, however, insists that the state of 
liberation is opposed to that of samsara ; 
and since activity is a general character- 
istic of the latter, it is not present in the 
former.! 


The word Adhikari is significant 
for a Theosophist. It is a term 
to denote the rank of an individual 
in virtue of a certain degree of 
perfection in the fourfold qualifica- 
tion, which will be manifest in its 
fullness only in the Adept or 
Jivanmukta. The state of being 
an Adhikari begins from the early 
stages of probation and extends 
to the stage of Jivanmuktas who 
are intent on the welfare of the 
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world. Sri Sankara clearly says, 
in his preface to his commentary 
on the Bhagavad-Gita, that rites 
and. ceremonies are for those on 
the Pravrtti stage under the 
guidance of Marici and other 
Prajapatis, and that the four quali- 
fications, ` Vivéka, etc, are laid 
down for those on the Nivrtti-marga 
under the guidance of the Kuma- 
ras. He interprets the Bhagavad- 
Gita for the two classes of people, 
and upholds the authority of the 
Vedas for certain people; at 
the same time he says that the 
authority of the Vedas is no 
longer binding on an Adhikari 
like Arjuna, who is asked to be 
above it. The Guru is the first 
and the last in the occultism 
of Sri Sankaracarya. His school 
says that the Guru is silent and 
the disciples are cleared of their 
doubts. His immortal hymns to 
Sri Daksipamürti have well impress- 
ed his clear view in this matter 
at least on the minds of many 
Indians. Again, the first two 
verses of S'atasloki (Century of 
Verses) about the importance of 
a Guru: 


There is no known comparison in all 
the three worlds for the venerable teacher 
that bestows knowledge. If the philo- 
sopher's stone be assumed as such, it only 
turns iron into gold, but, alas! cannot 
convert it into philosopher's stone. The 
venerable teacher, on the other hand, 
creates equality with himself in the 
disciple that takes refuge in his feet. 
He is therefore  peerless, nay even 
transcendental. 


Just as, by virtue of the fragrance 
diffused by a sandal tree, other trees 
around it are also full of fragrance at 
all times and afford shelter from heat to 
diverse beings, so do they that have 
derived wisdom from the teacher, with 
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hearts full of mercy, emancipate by their 
teachings all those who are fortunate 
enough to stand in their presence, from 
the three kinds of misery and the three 
kinds of sin.' 


The hint about the “pathless 
land" is not so patent as the “ path 
of discipleship" in the works of 
Sri Sankara. True it is that he 
sings in one or two places his joy 
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of ecstatic communion and one- 
ness with the Divine Self in terms 
of negation of all pairs or duality 


.as in Nirvanasatkam and Dasa- 


slokt. The reality which is at 
once the path and the goal is 
inexpressible in. words; it can be 


experienced and when it is to be ex- 


pressed in words, the first thing we 
have to do is obeisance to our Guru, 


BEFORE SUNRISE 


OuT of an uneasy darkness came the low call of a bird. All 
unrequited hope, all unfulfilled despair, was in that solitary 
music. A wild joy, a wilder anguish, all the passionate devotion 
of birdland to the unrisen sun. The thrush called from the old 
pear-tree, and a blackbird answered: from the coppice. There was 
a stirring in the branches of the tall elms on the island, and 
across the leaden river came a faint piping, like a chorus of 
reed. But the hidden singer in the pear-tree continued to pour 
out his heart in a torrent without end—admonition and delight, 
ecstasy and a dull foreboding. He upbraided the tardy sun; he 
scanned the eastern horizon with a. wild surmise. There was in 
his passionate song all the faith of harassed men in deliverance, 
all the hope of the slave, all the joy of the lover, all the grief 
of the betrayed. All the time he sang there seemed no lightening 
of the darkness. On and on, and still no day. The singer was 
hushed at last, and in the sudden silence it was as if a lonely 


heart was breaking. And then a gleam broke upon the east. 
The dark hills across the river showed a silver rim of light. 
The silver rim of the hills became gold. The leaden river 


became silver. And then a great orb winked a yellow eye over the 
valley. There was a rush of larks into the pale sky, up and up, 
in little bounds and flights, in little ripples of sound. The sun 
burst full upon the green valley, and suddenly all the birds sang 
together, like all the stars in heaven. And high above that 
chorus came the exultant note of the thrush, grateful for the 
justifying of a faith sorely tried, eager and impatient, like the 
overflowing of a heart too full. 


GEORGE SLOCOMBE 


! Select Works of Sr Sankarücürya, published by G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 


PASSER-BY 


By ROZELLE 


I see no difficulty at all in believin 
that such was the charm of His (Christ's) 
personality that His mere presence could 
bring peace to souls in anguish, and that 
those who touched His garments, or His 
hands, forgot their pain. 


OscAR WILDE in De Profundis 
« Be it really is urgent. The 


woman is in great pain.” 

“ Doctor is sorry, but he cannot 
take the case." 

The heavy door closed gently 
but firmly, and I was left standing 
on the wide stone step looking 
stupidly at the bright knocker and 
grinning letter-box. 

All day I had tried to get some 
doctor to go to a sick woman who 
lay in agony, in a caravan pitched 
in a field bordering the high road. 
She was a respectable woman who 
had worked for me, and had been 
taken suddenly ill that morning. 

It was Sunday—the day that 
should bring all Christian folks 
nearer thoughts of compassion. 
But we are a world of theorists, 
and practical Christianity was at 
its usual weekly ebb. 

Solid and grey, the rain-swept 
doctor's house stood looking coldly 
down the laurel-bordered drive 
towards the little  tree-hidden 
caravan, where the poor woman 
lay. The high road straggled 
uphill between the two, dividing, 
by only a few yards, suffering and 
the power to alleviate. 

I felt small and inadequate. 
Two hands, two eyes, a brain, and 


I could only gape and wonder 
how to act. I turned my back 
upon the grinning letter-box, and 
bending my head against the fine 
driving rain, started down the drive, 
determined to see if my unprac- 
tical ignorant hand could not, in 
some meagre measure, ease the 
suffering that lay so close to the 
doctor's closed door. 

"If only," I thought, crossing 
the empty road, “if only it were 
possible to push back the last 1,900 
odd years, and hear again the 
dusty, tireless feet of the Gentle 
Nazarene, walking amongst the 
sick and sorely stricken: if only 
miracles could still happen: if 
only I could, for that one night, 
be given the understanding to 
help—" 

“ Did you call?” 

I was passing under some heavy 
trees at the roadside, and the voice 
addressed me from the leafy 
shadows. 

I looked for the speaker, and a 
grave-faced Jew confronted me. 
His eyes were the eyes of a 
doctor—penetrating and enquir- 
ing, with their characteristic steady 
sureness of expression. But in 


.every other respect the man be- 


fore me—-this Passer-by—was no 
doctor. His clothes, the way he 
expressed himself in them, his 
whole general appearance, belied 
the medical profession. I looked 
at him quizzically, meeting his 
large dark eyes. 
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“ Are you a doctor ? " I asked. 

He bowed slightly. I explained 
my plight and asked if he would 
do me the great favour of ac- 
companying me. He acquiesced 
readily. We came to the candle- 
lit caravan, and the Unknown 
entered alone. 

I stayed outside in the deep 
hush that follows sunset. Clumps 
of scented clover, leaves closed in 
sleep, where the Unknown had 
passed, looked like silver footprints 
in the glistening, vivid grass. 

Presently the caravan door open- 
ed and my Friend in need came 
down the steps to me. 

* WhatzHismat,r A 
anxiously. 

“ You need not worry any more; 
she is asleep now. When she 
wakes, she will be well." 

" Well?" 

He smiled at my incredulity. 

“ʻO ye of little faith, ” he 
said, offering me his hand. 

" But Doctor, I said, as he 
seemed about to go, “ your fee. 
You seemed to have worked a 
miracle. May I not know to whom 
I am so indebted ? " 

I began to wonder if the Un- 
known were not some specialist of 


I enquired, 
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note, despite the fact that his 
appearance was so in variance 
with such a calling. 

He gave me a rare, wonderfully 
expressive smile. 

“I? Just a Passer-by." 

I smiled. “ No, not that, rather 
a God-send." 

I thrust my hand into my pocket. 
“ Please allow me at least to—” 

He held up a silencing hand. 
I looked at him rather overcome. 

" And those other doctors," I 
exclaimed at last, “ would not even 
cross the road for payment to ease 
a woman's agony. God! He was 
right who spoke of 'Man's in- 
humanity to man’.” 

I heard a sigh at my side; then 
a voice, low, weary, heavy with 
pain—the voice of a Man of 
Sorrows. 

“ The Jews did crucify Christ 
but once,” it said, “ the Christians 
everlastingly." 

Startled, I turned to face the 
Unknown. Without footfall or 
sound He had gone. 

The still shadow of a tree lay 
where He had stood but a moment 
since, branches wide flung, casting 
a huge crucifix across the sleeping 
clovers and grass at my feet. 


O THou whose love is wide and great, 
We praise Thee, “ The Compassionate ". 


Pearls of the Faith 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TOUCHING OUR CONSTITUTION 


Now that our new President has been 
elected, there are several matters touching 
the Constitution of our Society which 
need to be elucidated. 

First, the use of the designation " Acting 
President,” “President pro tem," (the 
hrase was translated in some countries 
‘President ad interim,” and also “ Tem- 
porary President"). Our Constitution 
does not mention such a designation, 
It says that in the period between two 
Presidents, the Vice-President shall exercise 
all the powers of the President. When 
Colonel Olcott died, Mr. A. P. Sinnett 
was the Vice-President. He took charge 
of the Society's administration, but never 
called himself " President pro fent," or 
" Acting President,” but rightly “ Vice- 
President ”. 

Secondly, this raises another point: 
Whose name shall appear on diplomas 
and charters in the interim period? I 
believe in the period between Colonel Olcott 
and Dr. Besant, the Colonel’s signature 
was used. Here in Brazil, I have had to 
present diplomas of membership inscribed 

A. P. Warrington, President ". Properly 
speaking, under Mr. Warrington's signature 
should have been written ad interim. 
But one can hardly do that on a diploma 
which a member treasures; many in 
Brazil frame their diplomas and hang 
them on the walls. 

Thirdly, the “Acting President” ap- 
pointed an "Acting Vice-President ". 
The latter officer too is unknown in 
the Constitution. The President has 
the right to nominate the Vice-President ; 
the nomination has to be communicated 
to all members of the General Council. 
After their votes are counted, and if there 


is a majority, the nomination is ratified : 


by a meeting of the General Council, and 
only then the Vice-President is capable 
of exercising his functions. In 1921, 
Dr. Besant was elected in July; she 
sent out to the General Council my 
nomination as Vice-President; at a 


meeting of the Council, towards the end of 
December, the nomination was formally 
ratified, and it was only then that I became 
Vice-President. 

When Mr. Sinnett took charge of the 
Society's affairs, as he then lived in 
England, and the Society's property at 
Adyar had to be looked after, he appointed 
Mr. Bertram Keightley for the purpose. 
But Mr. Keightley had no title though, 
under the authority sent by Mr. Sinnett, 
he took full charge of the affairs at 
Headquarters. 


Rio de Janeiro 
June 24, 1934 


x * * 


ABOUT A REVIEW 


C. JINARAJADASA 


I wish to protest vigorously against an 
opinion expressed by " K. L. M." in his 
review of Miss. Geraldine Coster's book, 
Yoga and Western Psychology. Reviewers 
are, of course, entitled to their opinions ; 
but I feel that, in this case, the opinion 
is vitiated by lack of understanding of 
what psycho-analysis actually is and does. 
The phrase to which I take exception is : 
" Psycho-analysis is the last resort of 
the weak, Yoga is undertaken only by the 
brave in spirit." 

I feel that I might, with an equal 
degree of truth, and an equal distortion 
of truth, transpose the words, “ psycho- 
analysis " and " Yoga". For the reviewer 
ignores a point made early on by Miss 
Coster, pointing out that two types of 
patients come to the analyst: the one who 
merely wants a symptom removed, and 
the one who, realizing the incompleteness 
of his life, wishes for a complete and 
drastic re-education, which will set him 
free; in short, give him the liberation 
the yogi also seeks. But that, just as 
the yogi has a Guru to help him over the 
first steps, so does the analysand need 
another person to guide him through the 
first stages at least. 

Speaking both as an analyst and as an 
analysand, I may say that analysis, in the 
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latter sense, is far more drastic and painful 
a process than any Yoga I have heard of, 
in that it involves a ruthless and complete 
pulling down of shibboleths and idols. I 
consider Krishnaji as the supreme prophet 
of the philosophy we call, for want of a 
better name, psychological analysis. On 
the other hand, I know many a person 
who would be surprised if their estimation 
of themselves as yogis were questioned, 
who would crumple up were they to see 
themselves as they are, and as the analys- 
and has to see himself—people whose 
Yoga is, at least in part, based on fear, 
and is that of weaklings who cannot face 
the drastic light of trutb. 

Speaking now as an old-standing F.T.S., 


I wish that our members applied more. 


of the analytical viewpoint to themselves ; 
they would become happier, freer and 
more useful to the Theosophical Society ; 
and there would, I am certain, from my 
experience, be fewer nervous breakdowns 
and disgruntlement among our would-be 
yogis. 

In short, Yoga and “ psycho-analysis " 
are what one has the strength of character 
to make of them: a refuge of the weak, if 
misapplied, or else a thing only for the 
strong and brave; the end of each is the 
same: Liberation. 

In case of misunderstanding, I should 


like to add that, in using the phrase 


'psycho-analysis," I am not using it in 
connection with any body of doctrines, 
such as the Freudian, but as the only 
term available for a technique of intro- 
spection designed to lead one to see the 
truth about oneself, and to liberate the 
egoic currents in the individual. I have 
a strong feeling that, out of the mud of 
the “wrong” sort of analytical work, 
there may well arise a new form of 
Yoga, which many people have been 
longing for, feeling that the Eastern, 
marvellous as it is, did not quite fit the 
particular Western cast of their minds. 


L. J. BENDIT, 
M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.M. 
* * * 


ABOUT ANOTHER REVIEW 


In the last October number of THE 
THEOSOPHIST, commenting on the fine 
string of extracts from Annie Besant 
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and the Changing World, the reviewer 
observes that the author, Dr. Bhagavan 
Das, had been "her colleague and also 
opponent in her Indian work". The 
word "opponent" seems most unhappy 
and inappropriate, and can hardly be 
justified. In no sphere of work, not even 
in the political, in which Dr. Bhagavan 
Das was a Non-Co-Operator, was he a 
real " opponent" of hers. It may be 
that sometimes he respectfully differed 
from her in some of her methods of work, 
but that difference can scarcely be called 
opposition. Probably, the reviewer, in 
using that word, had in his mind the 
unfortunate controversy to which Dr. 
Bhagavan Das himself refers. But that 
controversy about the policies pursued 
in the conduct of the Central Hindu 
College and the Theosophical Society, 
which took place more than twenty years 
ago and did not last long, does not seem 
to warrant the sweeping statement that 
Dr. Bhagavan Das was Dr. Besant's 
opponent in her Indian work. On the 
contrary, having regard to the beautiful 
relationship that always subsisted between 
them—" comradeship of many years,” as 
Dr. Besant once wrote, " spiritual mother 
and son," as Dr. Bhagavan Das says— 
one feels that the unfortunate words 
referred to would sharply grate on their 
feelings—on Dr. Besant's too, if she were 
now alive, or could see them from the 
other side—and that in justice to two 
eminent, noble personalities those words 
should not have been used. 

The correction I have wished to make, 
though small, is not, I hope, unimportant. 


S. RAJA RAO 


The reviewer agrees with the corres- 
pondent in what he writes regarding the 
relationship between Dr. Besant and 
Dr. Bhagavan Das, But she thought 
all that was contained in her full 
sentence: “This collection of extracts 
will give some idea of the tribute paid to 
Dr. Besant by a man of great intellect, 
who had been her colleague and also 
opponent in her Indian work, but who had 
throughout been as a son to her." 
However, the reviewer regrets she did not 
write this more clearly. 5 


* * * 
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DOUGLAS SOCIAL CREDIT 
I 


May I be allowed to re-assure 
Mr. L. J. Bendit that we who are Theo- 
sophists and also ardent workers for Doug- 
las Social Credit have not fallen into the 
materialistic trap, but rather are trying 
to escape from that tight grip whose 
claws are exploitation of our fellow human 
beings ? 


We are not alarmed by the remarks 
of some un-named expert economists who 
assure us that Social Credit will not work, 
because we know that the present system 
has completely broken down, ruining 
millions, causing the tide of suicides and 
of crime for economic reasons to mount 
in a sharp rise during the past four years. 
We know from statistics that three- 
quarters of the world's crime is based 
upon fear caused by economic stress. Our 
Founders, Colonel Olcott and Madame 
Blavatsky, had.numerous assurances that 
their aims would fail, but they went 
steadily on ; we are following their glorious 
example, and that of the greatest of 
warriors, Dr. Annie Besant, who proved 
to us that Yoga is action, not mere specula- 
tive philosophy. 


We shall not be frightened from 
direct action by the bogey of a God who 
devises catastrophes for our good: such a 
God does not tally with the description 
given by one of the Masters, of the eternal 
force or motion which is Life; see the 
Early Teachings of the Masters, pages 
198 and 199, and the wonderful hint on 
page 200: 


When I do not want nature to produce 
strange and too visible phenomena I force my 
nature (seeing nature influencing Self within me) 
to suddenly awake to new perceptions and feelings, 
and thus am my own creator and ruler. 


To a lesser degree we human beings 
are members of the creative hierarchy, and 
we possess the power to alter our environ- 
ment which has become most evil. Through 
the impetus of Mr. J. Krishnamurti we are 
beginning to recognize the evils of exploita- 
tion in our present system and to seek for a 
way of escape. Social Credit offers such 
a way, it has nothing to do with morality 
in itself, but will allow all to share in 
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the commonwealth created by ourselves, 
irrespective of our moral behaviour, in 
exactly as impersonal a way as the 
sun shines on the just and on the unjust. 


We have got the change of heart 
advocated by your correspondent, and are 
determined to force the current of events 
until every one changes his heart and 
tackles the evil at its roots. These 
roots are usury and graft, loans and 
interest, the most ingenious form of 
exploitation ever created by the wicked 
heart of man, so subtle and far-reaching 
that every human being has been put in 
chains and forced to sell his or her 
services in order to live, from the highest 
ruler to the lowest in the kingdom. 


This evil we are bent on destroying, 
by making the National Dividend a free 
gift to all; no millennium is promised 
because there are layers of wrong thought 
to remove, the accumulations of time and 
error, but we can at least begin with 
what we do know to be wrong, and then 
tackle succeeding problems as they arise. 

There is no more truly Theosophical 
work than this, to build anew with a 
vision of beauty and of freedom to sustain 
effort. It is practical, as practical as 
designing such a marvel as Sydney Harbour 
Bridge, that monument to man’s creative 
intelligence, which did not require a change 
of heart in the engineers who built it, but 
did exact clear perception of the difficulties 
to be encountered, which were overcome. 


MARY GRAHAM 
II 


On re-reading my letter to you 
published in the October issue, and dealing 
with the subject of Social Credit, I am 
horrified to find a reference to “a dish of 
raw carrots" which might be taken as 
an offensive remark aimed at “ Social 
Creditors”. I hasten to explain that this 
was not so: it is an unrevised remark 
left from an earlier draft, in which I aimed 
a dart at all materialistic panacea-mongers, 
mentioning especially those who are going 
to cure all disease by diet reform. 

I hope you will publish this, with my 
sincere regrets to anybody who may have 
taken the words as they were not meant. 


L. J. BENDIT 


REVIEWS 


Fifty-eighth Annual Report of 
the Theosophical Society. (Pub- 
lished by. the Recording Secre- 
tary, Theosophical Society, Adyar, 
Madras, India. March, 1934, 
Price Rs. 2.) 


The Annual Report each year gives 
an up-to-date account of the Theosophical 
Society, its Sections and its Headquarters 
and the names of its Officers. As such it 
is always very interesting reading to all 
members interested in their Society. As 
a report the present volume is very 
readable too, thanks to Mr. H. Frei, our 
then Recording Secretary, who took a lot 
of trouble to remove dullness, so general 
in reports, and replace it with bright 
touches in his compilation. This has 
been noticed and appreciated by a number 
of members all over the Theosophical 
world. As to the burden of the various 
reports contained in this volume, it may be 
summarized thus: Diminishing member- 
ship and diminishing funds throughout the 
Society; their causes, chiefly the world's 
economic distress; various remedies; 
yet in report after report hope seems 
to spring anew and see brighter prospects. 
All these have been discussed in THE 
THEOSOPHIST and by Theosophists else- 
where. 'The reviewer congratulates Mr. 
Frei on the production of an excellent 
report. The Editor regrets it was not 
fully reviewed earlier than this. And 
it is hoped that the next Annual 
Report will be as excellent a production as 
this, and also contain brighter news of the 
Theosophical Society. 


D. 
God, One God, The Only 
God; by P. Shankunny, M.A., 
L.T. (Author, Tellicherry. Price 


Rs, 2-10.) 


This is a really valuable contribution 
to mystic thought, being an independent 
and original investigation into the nature of 


life or being. The logic of its arguments 
is simple and convincing, though the 
writer does not attempt to avoid some 
paradoxical statements, necessitated by the 
limitations of language, in an attempt to 
express infinite Truth. There is a clear 
separation between the function of con- 
sciousness (of the spirit) and thought (of 
the mind). And man’s way to freedom and 
happiness is shown to be by opening his 
limited mind to the Universal Mind, by 
practice of Aumkara consciousness instead 
of Ahamkara consciousness; in other 
words, by tuning himself with the 
Infinite. 


In the preface a striking summary is 
given of present world conditions and the 
dangers they denote. 


If the vision of my present thesis is correct, 
some great évent of world-moment is fast 
impending. The trend of happenings all over the 
world seems to point its finger clearly and steadily 
that way. Our educational efforts to develop the 
mind and body without any thought of the spirit ; 
our mad ways of world reform, which impel each 
person to strive for the reform of his neighbours 
without even a moment's thought that the 
whole world could be peacefully enabled to be- 
come infinitely better in less than the twinkling of 
an eye, if each person but made up his mind to 
reform himself to the utmost ; the ever-increasing 
number of our wholly artificial or conventional 
organizations which tend to shift the emphasis 
from individual to collective development at any 
cost; the precipitate impatience with which 
natural progress and growth are sought to be 
hastened by every unnatural means—these are 
among the prominent symptoms that seem to 
indicate clearly that things have been and still 
are, on a very extensive scale, going out of tune 
with the Infinite. 


The remedy then is for each to 
re-adjust himself to life, to find his own 
hole" into which he can fit without 
distortion, and thenceforth to be an ex- 
pression of Shanti, and so increasingly 
beneficial to his surroundings. In his view 
of the strictly limited efficacy of gurus or 
teachers, the writer seems to agree with 
Mr. Krishnamurti, but he admits that some 
can be of help, and especially the mother 

—if wise and good. 
H. V, 
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The New Inquisition, Its Danger 
to the State, by M. Arncliffe 
Sennett. (The C. W. Daniel Co., 
London. Price 1s.) 


This is frankly unpleasant reading, but 
it ought to be faced by every animal-lover, 
and still more by every Theosophist, who 
knows better than most others how 
seriously this monstrous sin against the 
Unity of Life is poisoning the world. 

The book unquestionably proves that 
the practice of vivisection is spreading, 
under open or tacit state encouragement, 
to an almost incredible extent, certificates 
or licences in England being freely issued 
for many other than medical purposes, as 
soap factories and various other industrial 
concerns, County Councils, Corporations 
as well as the War Office and other 
departments of Government. Worst of all, 
it has entered the schools, many of which 
are forced to include experiments on 
living animals in their science curriculum, 
owing to regulations framed by the 
University of Oxford for " honours " candi- 
dates in the School-Leaving examination. 
If Oxford has sunk to that, and England 
that once prided herself on kindness to 
animals, what of other universities and other 
countries? The writer maintains that the 
fact that Hitler has stopped vivisection 
in Germany—which mary of us were 
remembering to his  credit—is only 
partially true, as he has merely turned 
Jewish vivisectors out, leaving the superior 
Aryan Nordic to work his will on defence- 
less animals. 

'This book is a courageous indictment, 
and the facts should be broadcasted. 


H. V. 
The Adyar Pamphlets, April to 
October, 1933. Price: No. 172, 


As. 4; No. 173-74, As. 8; No. 176, 
As. 4; No. 177, As. 4; No. 178, 
As.2. (T. P. H., Adyar). 


No. 172 contains three of the five 
Convention Lectures delivered at Adyar 
in December, 1932, the title of the series 
being “A World in Distress: The 
Remedy as Seen by the Theosophist”. 
Summaries of these have appeared in 
THE THEOSOPHIST; also a review of 
Lecture IV printed as a separate pamphlet, 
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In the present pamphlet Lecture I is 
by C. Jinarajadasa, Lecture II by C. W. 
Leadbeater, and Lecture III by L. W. 
Rogers. The following brief extracts, 
from each, may give the reader a glimpse 
of the valuable ideas contained therein. 

C. J. says that "the root of all our 
troubles is due to a subtle change which 
has taken place in the world regarding 
what is worth seeking inlife . . . all 
the solutions presented to-day by thé 
economists amount to this: We must 
create more money for all, so that they may 
buy more goods But the real 
solution is this: There must be more Soul 


for all To discover the per- 
manent from the fleeting, that is the 
reason why we are born. . . . To 


select from life: that is the true task of 
education The solution in each 
country is for a small number to set 
about discovering the Soul, and to take their 
stand on Soul and not on possession . . 
then the economic machinery of the world 
which is out of gear would come back into 
its right adjustment.” 

C. W. L. says “Theosophy teaches 
very much more about the world as a 
whole—not the physical plane only, but 
the astral, the mental, the causal 
What really emerges from history is that 
if the will of the people is good, if they 
are all moving for the good of the State 
and not for the individual, then almost 
any form of government will do 
The way to solve each problem would 
be to come together and settle it in a 
friendly way . If you learn some- 
thing about the higher planes you will 
see that nothing is worth quarrelling 
about . . . It is not so much that 
selfish people are wrong as that they are 
out of date; they have not grasped yet 
that we are on the upward arc back towards 
Unity . . . I do not presume to suggest 
details ; the spirit of the thing is the main 
matter, and there is where Theosophy can 
speak. 

L. W. R. first describes the universal 
distress, specially i in U. S. A., very graphi- 
cally. Then: One Theosophical truth 
alone is potent enough if actually com- 
prehended and practised, to set the world 
right . the underlying Unity of the 
Human Race, the fact that an injury to 
anyone will certainly react disastrously 
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to those responsible for it . . . The first 
step toward the return of prosperity is for 
the nations of the world to learn that 
substituting co-operation for selfish isolation 
wil pay in the material as well as in the 
moral sense But under the bene- 
ficent laws of Nature nothing can happen 
that should not occur, and out of the 
chaos and storm will emerge a finer 
humanity." 

'The Pamphlet No. 173-74 is Ancient 
Solutions of Modern Problems by Bhaga- 
van Das, being the inaugural address to 
the Allahabad University Arya Association 
given on March 4, 1933. The theme is 
again a world in distress and the remedy. 

First comes a picture of modern 
civilization, very comprehensive and very 
sad, supported by quotations from public 
men of the West and from various 
Scriptures. This is followed by very 
learned and very readable definitions of 
" Aryan,” "University," “Culture and 
Civilization ". "Then comes the most vital 
part of the book, namely, “ Sample 
Solutions of Modern Problems by Ancient 
Principles," wherein twenty-one current 
problems and their remedies are discussed. 
As usual, the author scatters generously 
throughout the book from his vast 
treasure-house of gems collected from the 
East and the West, from the ancients 
and the moderns, from sources secular and 
spiritual. 

No. 176 is Notes on the Gospel 
according to John by H. P. Blavatsky. 

'The notes formed the basis of discussion 
at the meetings of the Blavatsky Lodge, 
in October, 1889." They were prepared 
by G. R.S. Mead “mostly from notes 
taken down from H. P. B." 

H. P. B. takes the Gospel verses as 
they were in Greek and Hebrew, and 
expounds them in the light of The Secret 
Doctrine. These notes are enough to bear 
testimony to H. P. B.'s deep knowledge 
of Greek and Hebrew and of the symbology 
of the ancients, and will ever remain of 
great value to students of the Bible. 

No. 177, Ancient Ideals in Modern 
Masonry, by C. W. Leadbeater, is the first 
Indian reprint of a lecture delivered to a Co- 
Masonic Lodge in Sydney in 1915—soon 
after the author joined Co-Masonry. 

C. W. L. tells us with his inimitable 
lucidity how he long held back from joining 
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Co-Masonry, why he eventually joined, how 
the memory of his Masonic days in ancient 
Egypt came to him, how in this life he 
knew, and discussed Masonry with, the 

Head of all true Masons throughout the 
world ". C. W. L.'s history of Masonry, the 
meaning of Masonry, and details of the 
ritual as practised in ancient Egypt are 
fascinating because they come from unique 
sources, namely the Master and memories 
of previous lives. At the end there is a 
plea. to revive this ancient work in modern 
life, and then practical advice to modern 
Co-Masons. 

No. 178 is Authority, by G.S. 
Arundale, which has appeared as an 
article in THE THEOSOPHIST, and has 
wen judged fit to be reprinted in pamphlet 
orm. 


D. 


Love and Death. An Anthology 
compiled by R. Ursula Somervell. 
oe & Co., London. Price 

sh. 


This selection of short pieces of 
poetry and prose has a distinct purpose 
to serve, namely “ to help people in sorrow,” 
as the compiler tells us in the prefatory 
note. That may explain the impression 
made by the collection—that of being in 
a minor key; though for the same reason 
it might have been the reverse, After a 
short “Prelude,” the book opens with 
a section on “ Sorrow,” and closes with 
one on “The Shadow of Death”. In 
between there are sections on “ Life” 
and “Love”. On the whole it is a 
little too heavy for my taste, also too 
conventional. I will just quote one of 
the lightest and most natural poems, 
indeed one of the best suited, in my 
opinion, to turn sorrow into joy. It is 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, of which the 
last two strophes follow here : 

He is not dead, this friend—not dead, 

But, in the path we mortals tread, 

Got some few, trifling steps ahead, 

And nearer to the end, 

So that you, too, once past the bend, 


Shall meet again, as face to face, this friend 
You fancy dead. 


Push gaily on, strong heart ! The while 
You travel forward mile by mile, 
> He loiters with a backward smile 
Till you can overtake, 
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And strains his eyes, to search his wake, 

Or whistling, as he sees you through the 

brake, 

Waits on a stile. 

The only thing I feel lacking is, of 
course, the idea of a joint return to earth. 
Of reincarnation, however, there is not the 
slightest trace throughout the whole 
volume. Had there been in the above 
poem, for instance, it would have given 
a truer turn to the 3rd and 4th lines. 


Ao] aE; 


A Key to the New World, by 
I. Wright. (The C. W. Daniel 
Co., London. Price 4s. 6d.) 


This book will be of interest to all 
who are at the same time Bible students 
and Astrologers, as it supplies an astro- 
logical key to the Old Testament. 

The language and reasoning are often 
a little involved, and it would have been 
better if each analogy had been separately 
worked out, instead of hints being given 
in various scattered chapters. Thus it is 
never made clear why Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob and Egypt are specifically said to be 
symbols of the Heavens and of types of 
humanity. Special chapters are devoted 
to Jacob and Egypt, but Abraham and 
Isaac are neglected. 

A knowledge of Hebrew would be 
of great use in the appreciation of this 
system of interpretation. 

H. V. 


Race and Economics in South 
Africa, by W. G. Ballinger. 
(Hogarth Press. Price 1s. 6d.) 


This little pamphlet (No. 21 of “ Day to 
Day Pamphlets”) is written by a close stu- 
dent of racial problems in South Africa, in 
their economic aspect, and more especially 
in their application to the relations be- 
tween the White and the Bantu population. 
Mr. Ballinger's devoted work in that sub- 
continent during the last six years, as the 
technical adviser of the Black trade union 
movement, is of the highest value and 
importance. This expert study of racial 
relations is objective, frank and suggestive. 
Probably at no time in the history of 
South Africa has the colour-problem (in 
reality, the race-problem) been so difficult 
and complex as to-day; and it would be 
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reasonably true to say that the leaders of 
the Anglo-Dutch community are only at 
the beginning of a recognition of its true 
proportions, and of the responsibility of 
white and non-white South African alike 
for the shape that is now being given to 
the future of the Union. Mr. Ballinger's 
illuminating study gives much help in 
analysing the present position and in 
estimating how the future may shape 
itself under the influences now operating 
upon the opinion of white, brown and 
black in South Africa and abroad—for, 
be it remembered, the treatment of a 
considerable Indian population, mainly 
restricted to Natal, and 80 per cent of 
which is South African-born, has for long 
created inter-Imperial friction. 


Le Digs Spal Ge?) 


Jamshed Nusserwanji, by 
Gurdial Mallik. (“ Young Builder " 
Press, Karachi.) 


To all who know Mr. Jamshed 
N. Mehta this pamphlet will be welcome, 
summarizing as it does the chief facts 
of his life and manifold activities, Truly 
he is a Son of whom India may well be 
proud, and a Brother in whom all members 
of the Theosophical Society should exult. 


H. V. 


The Calcutta Review, October 
and November. 


The October number contains an 
article from the pen of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, entitled " Matters of Eternity " ; 
three items dealing with philosophy; three 
of interest to Indian patriots—namely 
x The Ottawa Agreement and India,” 

Our National Demand for a Constituent 
Assembly" and “Our Educational 
System " ; and begins a very interesting 
series on " The Foreign Policy of President 
Roosevelt" by Dr. Taraknath Das. This 
series considers three phases of the subject, 
the first of which, his policy with regard 
to Europe, is followed in the November 
issue by his policy with regard to the 
Americas, and will be completed in the 
coming December number by an exposition 
of his policy in regard to Asia—a timely and 
enlightening series of articles. Other items 
of interest in the November issue are 
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“The Culture of Bengal," “ The Elusive 
Aryans," and especially an article by the 
late Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal on “ Post-War 
Struggle for Constitutional Reconstruction 
in India ". 

M. K. N. 


Kalyana—-Shri Shivanka, edited 
by Hanuman Prasad Poddar and 
Chimmanlal Goswami, M.A. (The 
Gita Press, Gorakhpur. Annual 
subscription: Indian Ed. Rs. 3. 
Foreign Ed. Rs. 4-4.) 


Kalyana is a  religio-philosophical 
magazine in Hindi, its aim being to make 
religious and philosophical ideas accessible 
to the general public. 

Besides its usual monthly numbers it 
has brought out three special numbers on 
Ishvara, Shri Krishna and Shri Shiva. The 


present number—Shri Shivanka contains 
over 200 articles dealing with different 
aspects of the God Shiva and his worship 
and over 30 illustrations in colour. The 
majority of the contributions are devotional 
and orthodox by nature, but there are also 
a few articles written from the modern 
critical standpoint, such asa study of 
‘Kashmir Shaivism " by Pandit Gopinath 
Kaviraj of Benares, and an interesting 
study on " Shiva in Greater India" by 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji of Calcutta. 
The appendix at the end describing in 
detail the chief temples and centres of 
Shiva worship in India and outside will be 
appreciated both by pilgrims and students 
of Archeology: One would wish, however, 
that the numerous illustrations were of a 
higher artistic standard, and were more 
in keeping with the dignity of the 

subject. 
A. A. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED: 


Advance India eek 
The American Theosophist 
The Beacon 


Boy Scouts Weekly News Bulletin ... 


Bulletin Théosophique 
The Calcutta Review 

'The Canadian Theosophist 
Cavalcade 

Commonweal 

Evolucion 

Gnosi 

Gnosis aes 
The Hindustan Review ... 
The Kalyana-Kalpataru 
Kuntur 

The Liberal Catholic 

The London Forum 

The Maha-Bodhi 

The Modern Review 

The New Economics 

The Non-subscribing Presbyterian . 
Persatoean Hidoep 

De Pionier ... 


August. 

Sept. and October. 

September. 

September. 

Aug.-Sept.-October. 

November. 

September. 

October. 

September. 

September. 

March-June. 

July. 

October. 

Sept. and October. 
=e .. April-May-June. 
weg .. October. 

October. 

October. 

November, 

3 August. 
ane -. October. 
October. 

October. 


O 
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Pretoria Lodge Newsletter gis qe ... October. 
Purusharth . 1 51: Jal No; 2: 

La Revue Théosophique ib Lotus Bleu oD ... August-September. 
The School Folk šes Eai ae ... September. 

Stri Dharma see $e PPS. ... October. 

Sunt pO T) XE E ... Feb.-Mar. & May. 
The Temple Artisan ER Ss x .. August-September. 
Teosofisk Tidskrift ee MN a ... August-September. 
Theosophia a Oe ets ... October. 

'The Theosophical Path e 3. ... October. 
Theosophikon Deltion  ... 253 ES ... October. 
Theosophy in India sin $i Eo .. November. 
'Toronto Theosophical News d a .. September. 
Vestnik mom ide Ss .. November. 

'The Vision wae E "n ... October. 

'The Young Builder ë see re .. October. 


Books RECEIVED : 


Evolution of Thought, by E. H. Pollard. (The C. W. Daniel Co., London.) 

Inquiry into the Unknown, edited by Theodore Besterman. (Methuen & Co., 
London.) 

The Maukharis, by E. A. Pires, M.A. (B. G. Paul & Co., Madras.) 

Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagar Empire, Vol. I and Vol. II, 
by Dr. B. A. Saletore, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond. et Giessen). (B. G. Paul & Co., 
Madras.) 

The University of Nalanda, by H. D. Sankalia, M.A., LL.B. (B. G. Paul 
& Co., Madras.) 

Life! More Life! by C. Jinarajadasa. (T. P. H., Adyar.) 

Hatha-Yoga-Pradipiká, by Yogi Srinivasa lyangür, B.A. (T. P. H., Adyar.) 

Merry Meals, by Christian Macphail. (Moray Press, London.) 


CORRECTION 


IN the October THEOSOPHIST, page 42, right-hand column, line 2, " The Date 
of Jesus,” “Mr. Loisy," should be " M. Loisy,” and is so printed in the rest of 
the article. The reference is to a very distinguished priest and scholar, whose 
name in ecclesiastical history is associated with Fr. Tyrell, both of whom 
were excommunicated from the Church of Rome. 

een J. BARRON 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


PHEW THAEOS G»PAREdSST. 


1934 


Jan. 1st. 
23rd. 
Feb. 9th. 


21st. 
28th. 
Mar. 13th. 


16th. 
23rd. 
"April 7th. 


May 14th. 
16th. 


June 8th. 
30th. 


July 6th. 
25th. 
Sept. 5th. 


H.P.B,/S NIECES’ FUND 


JANUARY ist, 1934—SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1934 


By balance carried forward 


October 1st. 


Theosophical Society, Adyar ... 
Theosophical Society, England 
W. Kingsland, England 
Theosophical Society, Holland 
Two Students, England 
R. Davidson, N. S. W. 
Mr. C. Carey, ,, 
Miss K. E. Dodd, England .. 
E M. Latimer, U.S.A. s: 

J. J. Richardson, U. S. A. 
E M. Cox, England À 
Mrs. I. M. Alexander, U.S. A. Es 
Miss S. Lund, London S d: 
Miss R. Lewer, Australia 
Theosophical Society, France.. dc 
Theosophical Society, Philippine Islands 
Theosophical Society, Java .. 
Theosophical Society, Durban, South Africa 
Theosophical Society, Chile 
Miss M. Close, Australia 
Dharma Lodge, Argentine 
Hon. Mrs. Davey, London 
Theosophical Society, San Juan, Argentine 
Blavatsky Lodge, Bombay, India 
Nellore Lodge, India 
Dr. Bhagavan Das, India 
Theosophical Society, Australia 


Payments made to Madame Blavatsky’s nieces 


t £5 per month ... 


Balance carried forward 


By Credit Balance carried forward 


£ s. d. 
45% OW 
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The above statement was received from Mr. Digby Besant, the Treasurer 
of the H. P. B.'s Nieces Fund. Prospective donors are requested to send their 
contributions direct to him, c/o Theosophical Publishing House, 68 Great Russell 
Street, London, W. C. 1. 


A. J. HAMERSTER, 


Hon. Treasurer, T.S, 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is a world-wide international 
organization formed at New York on November 17th, 1875, and 
incorporated later in India with its Headquarters at Adyar, Madras. 


It is an unsectarian body of seekers after Truth promoting 
Brotherhood and striving to serve humanity. Its three declared 
Objects are : 


F IRST— To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, 
caste or colour. 


SECOND— To encourage the study of Comparative Religion, 
Philosophy and Science. 


THIRD—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of men and women 
who are united by their approval of the above Objects, by their 
determination to promote Brotherhood, to remove religious, racial 
and other antagonisms, and who wish to draw together all persons 
of goodwill whatsoever their opinions. 


Their bond of union is a common search and aspiration for 
Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by reflection, 
by service, by purity of life and by devotion to high ideals. "They hold 
that Truth should be striven for, not imposed by authority as a dogma. 
They consider that belief should be the result of individual study or 
of intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on knowledge, not 
on assertion. They see every Religion as an expression of the Divine 
Wisdom and prefer its study to its condemnation, and its practice 
to proselytism. Peace is their watchword, as Truth is their aim. 


THEOSOPHY offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, 
and demonstrates the inviolable nature of the laws which govern 
its evolution, It puts death in its rightful place as a recurring incident 
in an endless life, opening the gateway to a fuller and more radiant 
existence. It restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, teaching 
man to know the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. 
‘It illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
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hidden meanings, thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence as, 
in their original purity, they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 
The Society claims no monopoly of Theosophy, as the Divine 
Wisdom cannot be limited; but its Fellows seek to understand 
it in ever-increasing measure. Allin sympathy with the Objects of the 
Theosophical Society are welcomed as members, and it rests with the 
member to become a true Theosophist. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over 
the civilized world, and as members of all religions have become 
members of it without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings 
and beliefs of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize 
the fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three Objects is the sole condition of membership. No teacher 
or writer, from H.P. Blavatsky downwards, has any authority 
to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every member 
has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to any school 
of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his choice 
on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, can 
be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opinion he 
may hold, or because of membership in any school of thought to which 
he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges nor 
inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council earnestly 
request every member of the Theosophical Society to maintain, defend 
and act upon these fundamental principles of the Society, and also 
fearlessly to exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of 
expression thereof, within the limits of courtesy and consideration 
for others. 


KEEP your minds open. Do not accept a new truth hurriedly and 
rush into it as some people do. If a new thing comes along that 
is serious, look at it calmly, give it a hearing, study it, use your 


reason, and then judge whether it is good or bad. 
ses E . ANNIE BESANT 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
THE THEOSOPHIST, Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. will not 
be returned unless international postal coupon, covering return 
postage, is enclosed. No anonymous documents will be accepted 
for insertion. Writers of published articles are alone responsible 
for opinions therein expressed. Permission is given to translate 
or copy single articles into other periodicals, upon the sole condition 
of crediting them to THE THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint 
of a series of articles is not granted. i 

The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April 
numbers. 

Annual Subscription strictly payable in advance : 

India, Burma and Ceylon: Rs. 9, post free; single copies: 
Re. 1, post free. America: $450, other countries: 18s., post free; 
single copies, America: $0'50, other countries: 2s., post free. 
j Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct to 
Adyar. Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by 
subscribers. Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, 
unless lost through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Adyar 
should be made payable to the Manager, Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras, never to individuals by name. The renewal 
notice, duly filled in, should in all cases accompany renewed subscrip- 
tions. All communications relating to subscriptions, non-receipt of 
copies and change of address should be addressed to the Manager, 
quoting the number printed above his or her name on the wrapper 
containing the copy of THE THEOSOPHIST. 


AGENTS: 


India: Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

Europe—(a) Great Britain: Theosophical Publishing House, 
68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1, England. 

(b) Netherlands: N. V. Theosofische Uitgevers Mij., 

Tolstraat 154, Amsterdam. 

Ameria: The Theosophical Press, Wheaton, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Dutch E. Indies: N. V. Theosofische Boekhandel, Minerva, 
Blavatsky Park, Weltevreden, Java, D. E. I. 


Bet e uui t eei 
Printed and published by A. K. Sitarama Shastri, at the Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras. 


THEOSOPH Y 
AND 


MODERN THOUGHT 


C. JINARAJADASA, M.A. 


Sr. JoHN’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Four lectures delivered at the Thirty-ninth Annual 
Convention of the Theosophical Society, held at Adyar, 
December, 1914. 

I. Theosophy and the Problem of Heredity, with 
20 diagrams. This lecture was redelivered in 
many colleges. 

II. History in the Light of Reincarnation. 

III. The Basis of Art Expression. 

IV. The Search for Reality. 


" Mr, C. Jinarajadasa's Convention Lectures will rank 
among the best series ever delivered from our platform."— 
g p 
ANNIE BESANT. 


These lectures seek to show that there is no great 
gulf fixed between Theosophy and Modern Thought. 
Theosophical teachings are here applied to the latest 


theories of science, history, art and religion and are 
not found wanting, for the teachings of Theosophy are 
for all time, and modern progress but further unfolds 
their glory. 

Second Edition: Cloth Re. 1-8. 


Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India 


EE ERE SME CNP OM RP os MER RR 
THE MONAD 


AND 
OTHER ESSAYS UPON THE HIGHER 
CONSCIOUSNESS 
BY 
C. W. LEADBEATER 
CHAP. 
I. The Monad. 


II. Higher Consciousness. 

III. The Buddhic Consciousness. 

IV. An Instance of Psychic Development. 
V. Time. 


VI. Inspiration. 
IX. Meditation. 
OF 


VII. Plagiarism. ! : 
A VOLUME OF ABSORBING INTEREST TO STUDENTS OF OCCULTISM 
Cloth and gold Rs. 2 
Postage Extra 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India 
DIWAN BAHADUR V. K. RAMANUJACHARI 


‘VIII. Exaggeration. 
ENGLISH P UBLICATION Š 
Kumbakonam (Madras) 


1. Sri Bhashyam—translation of the commentary by Sri Ramanuja on 
the Brahma Sutras of Vyasa, in three volumes : 

Bound in full calico. Price Rs. 11. 

Bound with calico back and boards Rs. 10-8. 


2. The Three Tatvas—translation of the criticism by the same of 
the theories of oneness of Sankara and others contained in the 
Sri Bhashyam. Price Rs. 3. 
3. Elements of Vedic Religion—an account of the religion taught by the 
Veda as expounded by the same. Price Re. 1. 
4. Translation of Gitartha Sangraha (summary of the teaching of the 
Bhagavad-Gita by Alavandar). Price As. 11. 
Sri Bhagavatham—analysis in three volumes : 
Vol. I deals with parts 1 to 9 and 12, in three parts. Price Rs. 3. 
Bound in full calico into one volume Rs. 3.8. 


Vol. II deals with part 10. Price Rs. 2. 
Vol. III deals with part 11. Price Re. 1. 


N.B.: Applications may be made to the publisher for a catalogue of the 
publications with reviews from the Press. 
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‘NATIONAL SOCIETIES ... 
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U. S. of America 
England 

India 

Australia 
Sweden 

New Zealand 
Netherlands 
France 

Italy 

Germany 

Cuba 

Hungary 
Finland 

Russia* 
Czechoslovakia 
South Africa 
Scotland 
Switzerland 
Belgium 

Neth. East Indies 


*'The Lodges are outside Russia. ' 


T UESZIEHEOSOPIRGAL:SOCIETY 


?President: George B. Arundale. Vice-President: Hirendranath Datta. Treasurer: A. J. Hamerster. Recording Secretary: G. Srinivasa Murti 


Official Organ of the President: The Theosophist 


GENERAL SECRETARIES 
Mr. Sidney A. Cook—Wheaton, Illinois 2 wee see 
Mrs. Josephine Ransom—12 Gloucester Place, London, W. 1 
Panda Baijnath—Theosophical Society, Benares City 
Miss Clara Codd—Adyar House, 29 Bligh Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Fru Elma Berg—Ostermalmsgatan 12, Stockholm 
Rey. William Crawford—371 Queen Street, Auckland Hs 
Heer J. Kruisheer—156 Tolstraat, Amsterdam . 
Monsieur J. E. Marcault—4 Square Rapp, Paris VII veo 
Avv. Tullio Castellani—Via Innocenzo Frugoni No. 11, int. 2, Genoa 
Prof. Johannes M. Verweyen.—K. Friedrich Strasse 20, Bonn, Germany 
Señor Salvador Sibecas—Apartado 365, Havana 
Miss Flora Selevér—Berkenye-utca 3, Budapest III 
Herr A. Rankka—Kansakoulukatu 8, Helsinki 


s.. 


Dr. Anna Kamensky—2 Rue Cherbuliez, Geneva 


Herr Josef Skuta—Brafova 1732, Moravska, Ostrava SARN ay. 

Miss M. L. Murchie—P.O. Box 163, Maritzburg, Natal ... a) ccm 
Mr. Christopher Gale—28 Great King Street, Edinburgh ... oes aes 
Madame Louisa Rollier—15 Rue St. Jean, Geneva ee ise - 


Monsieur Gaston Polak—51 Rue du Commerce, Brussels ... 


Mynheer A. J. H. van Leeuwen—Dago-weg 62, Bandoeng, Java 


MAGAZINES 
THE AMERICAN THEOSORHIST. 
NEWS AND NOTES. 


THEOSOPHY IN INDIA. 


TEOSOFISK TIDSKRIFT. 
THEOSOPHY IN NEW ZEALAND. 
THEOSOPHIA 

BULLETIN THÉOSOPHIQUE. 

IL Loro. 

THEOSOPHISCHE STUDIEN. 
REVISTA TEOSOFICA CUBANA. 
TEOZÓFIA. y 

TEOSOFI. 


VESTNIK. 


THEOSOPHY IN SOUTH AFRICA 
NEWS AND. NOTES. 

BULLETIN THÉOSOPHIQUE SUISSE. 
BULLETIN THEOSOPHIQUE BELGE. 


THEOSOFIE IN NED.-INDIE. 


21, 


Burma ... 
Austria 

Norway 

Egypt 

Denmark cea 
Ireland ase 
Mexico se. 
Canada 

Argentina E 
Chile 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Iceland 

Spain 

Portugal 

Wales 

Poland 

Uruguay ... 
Porto Rico xr 


Roumania FE 


Jugoslavija Sr 


Ceylon 

Greece 

Central America eco 
Central South Africa 


Paraguay <... 


Peru 
Philippine Islands 


Mr. N. A, Naganathan—102, 49th Street, East Rangoon ... a 
Herr Fritz Schleifer—Theresianumgasse 12, Vienna IV 

Herr Erling Havrevold—Bakkegt. 2311, inng. Munkedamsven, Oslo ... 
Presidential Agent: Mr. J. H. Péréz—P.O. Box 240, Cairo 

Herr H. O. Sverrild—Dalgas Boulevard 27, Copenhagen F. 

Miss J. M. Nichols—14 South Frederick Street, Dublin ... 

Señor Adolfo de la Peña Gil—28A Calle Iturbide, Mexico, D.F, ET 
Mr. Albert E.S. Smythe—33 Forest Avenue, Hamilton, Ontario 

Dr. Honorio Folquer—Maipu 771, Tucuman  ... 

Señor Armando Hamel— Casilla 3603, Santiago x; onc 
Dr. Caio Lustosa Lemos—Rua 13 de Maio, 33/35 4th floor, Rio de Janeiro 
Monsieur Ivan Grosev—Drin 3, Sofia a 

Fru Kristin Matthiasson—Ingolfsstr. 22, Reykjavik 172 
Don L. Garcia Lorenzana—Avenida de la Libertad, Conquero, Huelva 


Madame J. S. Lefévre—Rua Passos Manuel, 20, Lisbon  ... Xp 
Mr. Peter Freeman—3 Rectory Road, Penarth : 
Mlle. Evelyn Karas—Krucza 23, m. 11, Warsaw, Poland ... ae 


Sefior Alvaro A. Araujo—Casilla Correo 595, Montevideo ... 
Seffor A. J. Plard—P.O. Box 3, San Juan eve 
Mrs. Eugenia Vasilescu—Str : Mauriciu Blank, 4 B, Bucharest I 


Gospojica Jelisava Vavra—Mesnicka Ulica 7/III 1, Zagreb 


Dr. T. Nallainathan—'' Sornalan,'" Frankfort Place, Bambalapitya, Colombo 


Monsieur Cimon Prinaris—Homer Street No. 20, Athens ... P 
Señora Esther de Mezerville—P. O, Box 797, San José, Costa Rica ... 
Miss E. M. Turner—P. O. Box 47, Pretoria, C. S. Africa 

Pres. Agent: Senor William Paats—Casillo de Correo, 693, Asuncion 
Dr. Alejandro Benavente A.—Apartado 386, Arequipa 

Mr. Ismael S. Zapata—P. O. Box 1992, Manila, P. I. 


Presidential Agent for China: Mr. John Russell—P.O. Box 632, Hong Kong, China. 
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TowARDS BURMA'S GLORY. 
'(THEOSOPHISCHE STUDIEN. 


Norsk TEOSOFISK TIDSSKRIFT. 


THEOSOPHIA, 

THEOSOPHY IN IRELAND. 

Er Mexico TEosórico. 

THE CANADIAN THEOSOPHIST. 
KUNTUR. 


O THEOSOPHISTA, 


GANGLERI. 

BOLETIN MENSUAL., 

OSIRIS, 

NEWS AND NOTES. 

PRZEGLAD TEOZOFICZNY. 

EL TEosoFICO SUD-AMERICANO, 
HERALDO TEOSOFICO. 
BULETINUL TEOSOFIC. 
TEOSOFIJA. 

THE CEYLON THEOSOPHICAL NEWS, 
THEOSOPHIKON DELTION. 
VIRYA. 

THE SEEKER. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


AND 
THE INDIAN SECTION CONVENTION 


BEGINNING ON WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26th, 1934 


—TTQ 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES AS ALREADY ADVERTISED 


—TNT 


MAY I make a special appeal to members to make every effort to 
attend this the First International Convention for many years to be 
held without the physical-plane presence of our late President and 
Bishop C. W. Leadbeater ? 


There will be a most entertaining and at the same lime important 
programme of activities, and every Section throughout the world will 
watch with deep interest the course of the proceedings. 

In all parts of the world there is distinctly noticeable an awaken- 
inf of new interest in Theosophy and in the Theosophical Society, 
in no small measure because never was there a greater need for 
brotherhood and for the Truths of Theosophy than there is to-day. 


Hence the appropriateness of the titles of the principal lectures 


. and the Symposium— 


THE PRESENT VALUE OF THEOSOPHY AND THE THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY TO THE INDIVIDUAL AND TO THE WORLD; and 
WHITHER OUR SOCIETY AND THEOSOPHY ? 


À number of representative Theosophists from various Sections 
are contributing addresses under both headings. 

But above all I would like as many members as possible to 
feel that they want to come HOME for at least a few days, even 
though the cost may involve a sacrifice. A number of brethren from 
foreign countries are making a great sacrifice to come; and I 
earnestly hope that very many brethren in India will feel the urge 
to spend a few days in a place of great peace, as Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore has recently described Adyar. 

I particularly hope that Young Theosophists will try to be 
present in considerable numbers. There will be for them a special 
Youth Convention. 

In India alone I have attended nearly 30 International Con- 
ventions, and each has been a veritable landmark on the pathway 
of my life. This 59th Annual Convention of the Theosophical 
Society marks the end of an old dispensation and the beginning of a 
new; and those who attend it will have been present at an historic 
gathering of people who have had the good fortune to profit from the 
Gift of the Masters of the Wisdom to the 20th Century. 
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THE NATURE OF MYSTICISM 
C. JINARAJADASA, W.A. 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Past Vice-President of the Theosophical Society, 1921-28 


“ There are six main types of mysticism, as follows : 
|. The Mysticism of Grace. 
The Mysticism of Love. 


2 

3. Pantheistic Mysticism. 
4. Nature Mysticism. 

5 


Sacramental Mysticism. 


6. Theosophical Mysticism. 


" [n the study of each type we shall observe four principal 


elements : (1) the theme, (2) the method, (3) the obstacle, and 
(4) the ideal ". 


“I have tried as best I could to portray something of the 
great Mystic Life hitherto found by the mystics of all ages. 
I have to some extent lived each phase, for I love them all, 
and while I live each, it seems as if it were the only road to 
Reality among these many types of mysticism there 
is none first and none last; all are equally roads to God, and 
souls tread equally swiftly along them all ". 


This revised edition has a new Íoreword due to what 
has happened in the religious life of humanity, viz., the beginning 
of the message which Krishnamurti has for the world. 


Indian Edition Re. 1. Foreign Edition Re. 1-8. 
Postage Extra 
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